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Adult Class—Asset or Liability? 


By John A. Redmond 


Pastor, St. Paul’s Methodist Church, Niagara Falls, New York 


THE PRIMARY FUNCTION of an adult class 
is to be continuously engaged in bringing people 
into the fellowship of Christ and, having won 
them, to nourish and maintain them in the 
Church which is the body of Christ. 

Too often the class becomes an independent 
organization with an ever-widening gap between 
itself and the church which gave it birth. As an 
independent organization, it may soon depart 
from the purpose, language, function, and 
achievements of the church. Apparently, quite 
unconscious of its drift and increasingly uncon- 
scious of its real mission, it degenerates into a 
clique of persons who constitute its membership 
and who, being innoculated with the name of 
Christian and a quite expressionless notion of 
what Christainity means, cease to live largely 
and vitally within the fellowship and work of the 
church. 

Many members of adult classes meet with the 
class on Sunday morning, greet fellow members 
whom they have known and similarly greeted 


for years, and listen to a lesson presented, on the 
average, by a man or woman who knows no more 
about an adequate interpretation of biblical events 
and sayings than they do (witness the teacher 
who spent fifteen minutes trying to persuade 
class members that the victory of Elijah in the 
theophany on Mount Carmel was possible only 
through the use of kerosene). Then they disperse 
to permit the men to smoke and the women to 
talk until the worship service starts. Some class 
members—in some churches many class mem- 
bers—having satisfied themselves that their reli- 
gious responsibilities are finished for the week, 
depart without an apparent qualm of conscience 
as regards attendance at the morning hour of 
worship. 

Some classes fail to discontinue their class dis- 
cussions on time. Hence the morning hour of 
worship must be delayed in starting. Perhaps the 
offering has been forgotten. To forget the class 
offering might not be a bad idea, since it is a 
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mistake for a class to be engaged primarily in 
raising money. 

The late Luther Lovejoy, when he visited a 
church, tried to get adult classes to give up the 
idea of making a class pledge to either current 
expenses or benevolences. His results were grati- 
fying but unfortunately quite transitory. One 
class of sixty members had a yearly pledge of 
fifty dollars for the total benevolent program of 
the church. He had the class cancel its collective 
pledge and requested personal pledges for the 
same purpose. The result was an average of one 
dollar per week per member or an increase of 
$2,950 for a year. It should be noted that class 
members, on the average, subscribing to a col- 
lective pledge, subscribe little or nothing in in- 
dividual, personal pledges received on a church- 
wide basis. 

Then there is the monthly social event. This 
would be tragic if it were not so humorous. One 
class spent forty-five minutes in discussing 
whether members should be requested to con- 
tribute a penny offering at social meetings. This 
class was made up of persons forty years of age 
and older. Another class voted once a year to send 
a ton of coal to the parsonage as a “surprise” bit 
of benevolent generosity because the pastor was 
so poor. The gift was supposed to bind the pastor 
closer to the class in the fellowship of Christian 
love. It had quite the opposite effect; for it called 
to his attention the fact that the members of this 
class played a prominent part in the establishment 
of his poverty. 

When class members wake up and realize 
the infinite possibilities of social and religious 
work within the life of the church and community, 
it will be a glad day of rejoicing for thousands of 
pastors and consecrated laymen throughout 
Christendom. The class may best serve by bring- 
ing its members into the church, the work and 
service of the church, and by winning those out- 
side the church. Hence, the church grows stronger 
and larger daily and in turn becomes better pre- 
pared to undertake and carry through the awe- 
some and gigantic task of winning the world for 
Christ. 

The chief purpose of an adult class in a Chris- 
tian church is not the dissemination of Christian 
doctrine and religious fact. The chief purpose 
is evangelistic and social; it is to bring people 
into church—to enlarge the fellowship. 

In the average church, the pastor is the only 
religious leader fully competent to pass judg- 
ment with decision on religious questions. He 
is the real religious authority in the local church, 
and he should be respected as such. That does 
not mean that thousands of qualified, consecrated 
teachers of adult classes should not keep on teach- 
ing. They should keep on teaching and in every 
way, every day, as opportunity affords, try to im- 
prove their style of presentation, deepen their 
consecration, purify their conduct, and enlarge 
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their understanding of the Bible, church, and 
religion. Having done this, the average teacher of 
the adult class should realize and acknowledge 
that what he has to offer is but fragmentary and 
complimentary to the chief teaching of the church. 

The pastor is the preacher and chief teacher of 
the whole church. He is called, consecrated, and 
educated for the task as is no other. 

In both religion and education, people are pay- 
ing for what they are not getting. It is like going 
to the butcher shop, buying steak, paying for it, 
having it wrapped, and then walking off leaving 
it on the counter. Ministers preach regularly 
Sunday mornings, and less frequently Sunday 
evenings, and present top-notch interpretations, 
explanations, and teachings of great biblical and 
religious subjects in prayer meetings, midweek 
devotional services, and Bible hours. There is 
ample opportunity for persons in all walks of life 
engaging in various professions and vocations to 
get the right point of view on religious questions. 
Here is one place where the adult class can help 
tremendously. 

Members of adult classes can help get people 
to attend services of divine worship, foster a spirit 
of Christian friendliness everywhere, take people 
to the prayer meeting or Bible hour, and in very 
many ways help the class build the church. It is 
very easy unwittingly, inadvertently, and some- 
times unconsciously to sustain a semispiritual 
short circuit through an adult class and miss the 
chief purpose and program of the church alto- 
gether. 

Too many adult classes are liabilities, because 
many of their members keep on in their innocuous 
spiritual and social doddering. These classes can 
come alive and perform a great and needful work 
for their churches and the kingdom of God just 
as soon as their members decide to do so. Recruit 
for Christ! The class that does it is an asset to any 
church. 





“In His Will Is Our Peace”’ 
By Effie Smith Ely 


If I have flagged in courage and devotion, 
And sunk below life’s best, 

I would not ask for peace, O righteous Father, 
But rather, deep unrest. 


If I have turned aside from others’ troubles, 
Deaf to their wants and woes, 

How can I pray, O God of all compassion, 
That thou give me repose? 


Help me, with love and faithfulness unfailing, 
Thy way to seek and find; 

And then thy peace, which passeth understanding, 
Shall keep my heart and mind. 




















Teaching the Adult Bible Course 


By G. F. Hubbartt 


This article, by the teacher of the Men’s Bible 
Class at Riverside Park Methodist Church, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, will be suggestive for 
teachers who teach the Adult Bible Course in the 
church-school year beginning in October. 


IN THE AUTUMN of 1948, I was asked to take 
over the Men’s Bible Class in the Riverside Park 
Methodist Church here in Indianapolis. The class 
attendance averaged three at the time. The aver- 
age attendance last year was eighteen. The class 
is made up of middle-age and elderly constituency, 
since we have a mixed class that takes in the 
younger married men. 

I began by making a house-to-house visitation, 
inviting the men to come to Sunday school. For- 
tunately, just at the time I took the class the 
Adult Bible Course was being introduced. We be- 
gan to use it. I said one morning that the facts we 
were getting in the way of a preface to the course 
might seem dry. But one man spoke up, “I don’t 
think so, this material is interesting.” One excel- 
lent feature of this course is that it deals more 
adequately with less familiar Scripture, for in- 
stance, the entire month of January, 1953, was 
spent with Deuteronomy; in February, Job was 
studied. 

I have taught classes for many years, and it 
is my experience, no matter how much you urge, 
the members will do little or no home study. I 
have even tried handing out typed questions on 
the next Sunday’s lesson with little or no re- 
sponse. Men like to express themselves. So it is 
wise to leave time for discussion. Some good 
idea not offered by the teacher may be brought 
out by some member of the class. I can often 
judge how successful has been my presentation of 
the lesson by the interest taken in the question 
and discussion period. 

The queries may be on the topic of the day, 
or possibly on something extraneous; I try to 
answer all of them fairly. If I do not know the 
answer, or we are pressed for time, we hold the 
question over till the next Sunday. In the mean- 
time, I can look up the answer. No inquiry should 
be dodged, nor should the teacher bluff. The ques- 
tion asked is usually important to the person who 
raises it. I recall in one class that I taught, though 
the topic of the day was not on the subject, a man 
asked, “Where is heaven?” Recently, after the 
class session, a man asked me about the copyright 
laws, having in mind the new Revised Standard 
Version protected by them. I looked up the an- 
swer, typed it, read it to the class, and handed the 
paper to the man who had asked. 

Occasionally, I do not follow the Adult Bible 
Course when a special day comes up, like Easter 







































“No inquiry should be dodged. ... The question asked 
is usually important to the person who raises it.” The 
photo above shows the Rev. Fletcher H. Scharer, pastor 
of South Pasadena Methodist Church, as he leads a 
group of junior-high workers in a discussion during 
the “Three Great Days” program this past winter at 
Alhambra, California. (Photo by Crawford Trotter.) 


or Christmas. On the next Sunday, we can pick 
up the trend of the regular lessons. During 1948, 
when Methodism issued the booklets on some of 
our doctrines, I sold a number of sets to the men. 
We discussed the material for the month on the 
first Sunday. 

I would make just one suggestion on the mate- 
rial offered in ApuLT TEACHER. Many teachers do 
not have a library to consult. It would be helpful 
if a department was opened for those using the 
course to offer some good illustrations; for a 
good story always helps to make the topic clearer 
and more interesting. Some schools might well 
invest in a good reference library the teachers 
could use. 

What has been the numerical results of our 
class sessions? Nineteen men are attending the 
Sunday school who did not come before. Three 
fellows drive across the city. Two have come into 
the church on profession of faith. One of these 
is now superintendent of the church school. Three 
have united with the church by transfer. Two men 
who previously were taking no interest are now 
on the board of trustees of the church. 








“Only to the unenlightened is the Cross a stumbling 
block.” “The Crown of Thorns,” by Gustave Doré. 
(Three Lions Photo.) 


This discussion, by the professor of New Testa- 
ment, Boston University School of Theology, will 
be suggestive for teaching the International Les- 
sons for September 13. 


Tue crucifixion of Jesus poses the problem of 
suffering in its most acute form. Here is epitom- 
ized, starkly and brutally, the age-old problem 
of why a God of infinite goodness and power per- 
mits evil to exist. Why are nature’s cruelties in the 
form of storm, flood, and disease, as well as her 
gifts of sustenance and healing, bestowed im- 
partially upon good and evil men alike? Above 
all, why do the innocent suffer and the guilty 
triumph? In so far as the Cross symbolizes this 
problem, it is appropriately called “the greatest 
single obstacle to faith.” ! 

Yet, amazingly enough, this is not the way in 
which the followers of Jesus view the Cross. It 
is to them far less a symbol of the problem than 
the key to its solution. Paul speaks for the modern 
as well as the ancient Christian when he char- 
acterizes the Cross as “the power of God and the 
wisdom of God.” 

Only to the unenlightened is the Cross a 
stumbling block. The ability of Christianity to 


1H. F. Rall, Christianity, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. Com- 
pare chapter 18 as a whole. 
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The Cross and 
HUMAN 
SUFFERING 


BY DONALD T. ROWLINGSON 


conquer the world and its faith in Jesus as the 
Hope of the world rest in the power of the Cross. 
This is its distinguishing mark, its claim to dis- 
tinction. With regard to the problem of suffering, 
it is the Cross which accounts for the way in 
which the New Testament gives to Christianity 
its genius by reorganizing old ideas in its inheri- 
tance from Judaism in such a way as to produce 
a total effect that was “distinctive and original.” ? 

It is the contribution of the New Testament to 
the solution of the problem of suffering that con- 
cerns us here, and our interest is more practical 
than theoretical. What can we learn from the 
New Testament that may help us face the issue 
as good soldiers of Jesus Christ? This is the 
question. 

The answer is not one that will solve the ulti- 
mate problem of how suffering and evil can be 
reconciled with perfect goodness and power in the 
Supreme Being. With minor exceptions, such as 
Ecclesiastes, the issue is not seriously raised in 
the Bible. God’s goodness and power are generally 
taken for granted. The answer lies in another 
direction, in that of the constructive purposes 
which suffering may serve when one is com- 
mitted in faith and moral obedience to God. In 
this area there are three ideas in the background 
of Hebrew thought which the New Testament 
handles. 


THE FIRST is the dominant idea in the Old Testa- 
ment, that suffering is caused by sin and is thus 
retributive. The idea passes through several ad- 
justments and changes in the Old Testament, but 
its fundamental premise remains constant: a just 
God punishes disobedience to his will. The New 
Testament continues this thought, with emphasis 
upon the ethical nature of God’s will. It is typi- 
fied by Paul’s statement to the effect that man 
reaps what he sows. With few exceptions (com- 
pare Acts 12:20-23; Romans 1: 26-32), however, 
the emphasis does not lie upon the immediate 
effects of sin. It is placed instead upon the idea 
of postponed penalty which arose late in the 
"2 See H. E. Fosdick, A Guide to Understanding the Bible, Harper 


and Brothers, 1988, chapter IV, for the best treatment of this sub- 
ject. This article is greatly indebted to this book. 























development of the idea of retribution, and 
which actually constituted a qualification of the 
original theory. The suffering which follows from 
sin is largely thought of in terms of the judgment 
which will come at the end of the age. At that 
time there will be an ethically satisfactory deal- 
ing with evil. Thus retribution is not a sufficient 
explanation of all suffering in the present. 

It was the Cross, however, which gave the de- 
cisive deathblow to this older theory, simply be- 
cause it was obvious that the sufferings of Jesus 
were not the result of his sin. Jesus did not him- 
self support the theory, as is clear from his reac- 
tions to the massacre of the Galileans by Pilate 
and to the people upon whom the tower in Siloam 
fell (Luke 13:1-5), as well as from the way in 
which he interpreted his own death. In the light 
of the Cross his attitude became normative for his 
followers. So far as a strict theory of retribution 
is concerned, we can more correctly say that Jesus 
viewed the impartiality of nature as a blessing. At 
least after his death it could not be said that all 
suffering was caused by moral failure. 


A SECOND IDEA, so obviously present in the New 
Testament that it calls for little elaboration, is 
that suffering serves a disciplinary purpose. Jesus 
himself is viewed as having “learned obedience 
through what he suffered,” and the same author 
later supports his appeal for faith with the idea 
that a loving God disciplines his children for their 
good through suffering (compare Hebrews 5:8, 11- 
12). This is consistent with modern thought re- 
garding the capacity to suffer being the mark of 
manhood in contrast to lower forms of life, espe- 
cially as it emphasizes the sensitivity which would 
not exist without it. A significant variation on 
this theme appears in Paul’s experience with his 
thorn in the flesh (2 Corinthians 12:7-10). The 
discipline of suffering in this instance opens the 
heart to the influx of God’s power. Paul’s exuber- 
ant glorying in his weakness is his way of saying 
that only as he came to realize his own inadequacy 
was he enabled to discover how powerful God 
was. 


THE REAL GENIUS of New Testament thought is to 
be found in the third idea, namely, that suffering 
can serve a redemptive purpose. That is, vicarious 
self-sacrifice, suffering freely and gladly borne 
for the sake of others, is the key to personal 
salvation and the redemption of society. Precedent 
for this idea existed in the Old Testament, most 
explicitly in the Suffering Servant poems of 
Isaiah 42 through 53, but it was not until Jesus 
went to the Cross that its significance was fully 
grasped. 

It was the early Christians, taking their cue 
from Jesus himself, who brought the great Isaiah’s 
profound insight to its rightful place in religious 
thought. Philip’s reaction to the Ethiopian is 
probably typical of much that went on in the early 
Church as the disciples sought light upon the 





meaning of Jesus’ death: “And beginning with 
this scripture [Isaiah 53] he told him the good 
news of Jesus” (Acts 8:26-35). The process prob- 
ably worked in reverse as well, the example of 
Jesus giving significance to the Scripture. At least 
both together served the author of 1 Peter well 
when he sought a means of inspiring his perse- 
cuted readers to react to their enemies with 
patience and good will (2: 22-24). 

We cannot trace in detail the process by means 
of which the meaning of Jesus’ death was in- 
terpreted in the spirit of Isaiah’s words, but we 
can be sure that it was. Of even greater impor- 
tance, we can be certain that it was consistent 
with his own definition of the good life as one 
of service, self-denial, and cross bearing, and with 
his own view of his death as “‘a ransom for many.” 

It was this that made the Cross the “wisdom of 
God,” because it revealed the suffering heart of 
God himself. It brought together all that Jesus 
had taught about God’s earnest search for the 
souls of men, like the shepherd seeking until he 
found the lost sheep, and crowned it with the 
moving thought of One who loved so deeply and 
so thoroughly that he sacrificed his beloved Son 
that men might discover his love and find their 
peace in response to it. The New Testament is 
somewhat vague about the exact manner in which 
this divine process operates, but of the fact it has 
no question. At the very core of the Good News 
revealed in and through Jesus is the heart of God 
broken for men and, through a very costly 
process, working without ceasing for their re- 
demption from sin and despair. 

This wisdom of the Cross was thus also the 
“power of God.” It held the secret of inspiring 
men to love as God loved and by their own self- 
sacrifice to become participants with God in the 
redemption of mankind. 

In some such way as this, then, the New Testa- 
ment offers a solution to the problem of suffering. 
It is practical rather than theoretical in nature, 
offering the victory that overcomes the world 
by means of faith, rather than yielding a complete 
explanation of the mystery of suffering. As such 
it but builds upon much that is to be found in its 
Hebrew heritage. Long before Jesus, Job had 
learned to trust God without being able to un- 
ravel the problem of his personal suffering, find- 
ing peace in fellowship with God despite his un- 
answered questions, and despite the fact that his 
religious faith did not cause his sufferings to 
cease. Another had learned to walk unafraid 
through the valley of the shadow of death, not 
because there was no mystery, but because he 
knew that God was with him. And still another 
discovered that to wait for the Lord issued in the 
power to mount up with wings as eagles, to run 
and not be weary, to walk and not faint. 

What makes the New Testament significant is 
not that it first or alone of all the religious litera- 
tures of the world reveals the power of faith to 
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overcome suffering. It is rather the way in which 
it lifts this experience to rapturous heights be- 
cause of the revelation of God’s self-giving and 
suffering love which came to them through the 
Cross. There is an exuberance and a dynamic 
rejoicing in suffering in the New Testament which 
distinguishes it from all other religious literature. 
Its secret is what amounted to a new insight re- 
garding the nature of God, bringing with it the 
conviction that suffering can be redemptive. 


THUS THE EARLY DISCIPLES who were ground down 
by cruel and unjust treatment learned not only 
to wait patiently for the day when God would 
balance the scales in the final judgment, but to 
rejoice in their suffering. They learned to run 
with perseverence the race set before them as 
they fastened their gaze upon him who, for the 
joy that was set before him, endured the Cross 





and became as a result the author and the per- 
fector of their faith. They learned to be more 
than conquerers, because they were triumphantly 
confident that nothing in all of creation could 
separate them from the love of God in Christ 
Jesus. The love of God which burst upon them 
from the Cross and which they experienced in 
their own fellowship with him was “so amazing, 
so divine,” that they could not begin to give ade- 
quate return, even though they gave their souls, 
their lives, their all. To be caught up in the great 
redemptive task of God himself, vicariously suf- 
fering with him, was all the answer they needed 
to the problem of suffering. 

This is the Christian experience at its best, 
now as then, and it is the distinctly Christian 
answer to the problem of suffering. Out of that 
experience even suffering, mysterious as it may 
be, comes with healing in its wings. 


Can We Reach the Unreached Children? 


By Edward D. Staples 


This article on the observance of Christian Educa- 
tion Week is by the director, Department of the 
Christian Family, General Board of Education. 


THE THEME for Christian Education Week in 
1953, September 27 through October 4, is “For 
All Children, Faith in God.” Every church must 
face with honest sincerity this question, “Are we 
concerned about the millions of children who are 
growing up in America without the benefit of 
religious instruction of any kind?” The number 
of children under ten years of age in the United 
States has increased 39 per cent since 1940, while 
the population as a whole has increased 14.5 
per cent. We know that there is indeed a challeng- 
ing opportunity in this large number of children 
in the United States. 

The purpose of Christian Education Week is 
“To help all children develop faith in God and 
to arouse each adult to his personal and group 
responsibility for children by example and vital 
Christian teaching in home, church, community, 
and world.” 

At the General Board of Education meeting 
last April, the Rev. Walter Towner of the Depart- 
ment of General Church School Work, reported 
that there has been a church-school membership 
gain of 112,376 or 1.9 per cent over the preceding 
year and there has been a net increase in average 
attendance of 74,832. 

The latest reports show that on an average 
Sunday there are 3,086,813 in attendance at Sun- 
day school. This is 50.3 per cent of the church- 
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school enrollment. We rejoice in the progress 
which has been made but in spite of these gains, 
the net gain in church membership for the past 
year has been only 1.4 per cent. This is not equal 
to the population gain in the United States, 1.7. 
Over the last ten years our church has more than 
kept up with the population increase. 

Most Methodist Churches are already crowded 
in the younger-age classes, but still we have not 
taken into our church school the Methodist share 
of the children who have been born within the 
last year or two. Adult teachers and classes 
should be concerned about what is happening to 
the children in their communities. Is the church 
making adequate preparation for them? Have 
enough adult leaders of children and youth volun- 
teered to lead these groups? In many communi- 
ties there is a pathetic shortage of church-school 
teachers. 

In many communities there has not been ade- 
quate planning and preparation on the part of 
teachers. Adults who have children in the church 
school can do much to stimulate the interest of 
teachers and show their own interest in what is 
happening in the church school. 

In many churches during Christian Education 
Week there will be special efforts to visit all 
the families with children in the church school 
and to discover new families who ought to have 
their children in the church school. Adult classes 
will be called upon to furnish leadership for this 
visitation and should welcome it as a privilege. 
Ways of stimulating closer co-operation between 














home and church should be discovered either in 
the adult class or in church-school workers’ meet- 
ings or through the committee on the Christian 
family of the local church commission on educa- 
tion. 

It is suggested that in visiting homes that have 
children in the church school, that special empha- 
sis be placed upon the interpretation of the chil- 
dren’s literature to the parents, so that parents 
will understand the lessons which their children 
are studying. It will be helpful too, if parents 
read their own lesson materials in the home. Fre- 
quently these lesson materials and the children’s 
lesson materials can furnish the background for 
family worship and discussion. 

In every community there will be some families 
almost entirely unrelated to the church, either 
because the parents in these families were not 
related to the church in their childhood or be- 
cause no one has invited them to participate in 
the program of the church. How can these people 
be reached? Their children will grow up without 
Christian teaching unless adults take the message 
of Jesus Christ to their homes and invite the 
members of these families to participate in the 
church school. 

If these families are too far away or of a differ- 
ent economic group from those in your church, 
consider the possibility of organizing a church- 
school class in their community, in a home, or in a 
store or public school. Ask your pastor to talk to 
the district superintendent about the possibility 
of opening up an outpost Sunday school in one of 
these needy areas. Many families move into new 
communities and do not take their church re- 
lationships with them. They miss the church and 
would like to have a church available for their 
children and for themselves. 

Resources upon which the local church may 
draw for laying plans to make a faith in God 
possible for every child are available in the ongo- 
ing program and literature of the church. Addi- 
tional resources available include a handbook for 
the observance of this week. It is available from 


the Division of Christian Education, National : 


Council of Churches, 79 East Adams Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois, at 35 cents each. 

A 16 mm. movie in color entitled, “For All 
Children—Faith in God,” may be rented from 
The Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory for $10.00. (Also available in black and 
white, rental $8.00.) 

The manual, The Church Plans for Children 
(185-BC), has been completely rewritten and is 
available from The Methodist Publishing House 
at 25 cents per copy. 
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THE MEN commonly held in popular estimation 
are greatest at a distance; they become small as 
they are approached.—John Henry Newman. 


QUESTIONNAIRE FOR ADULT CLASSES 


The following questionnaire, designed to be used 
to stimulate discussion in local churches, was pre- 
pared by the Rev. Alva I. Cox, executive secretary, 
Board of Education, North East Ohio Conference. 
Leaders of adult groups who want materials for 
observance of Christian Education Week (see pages 
6 and 13) might adapt this questionnaire for their 
own uses. 


Please Check 
Yes No 


1. Did you invite a prospective member to 
the class in the last month? — 
2. Have you expressed a welcome to visi- 
tors to your class in the last month? — — 
3. Do you feel that you know what this 
church is doing in general for— 
(a) Foreign Missions — 
(b) Home Missions —_- — 
4. Do you spend more for luxuries and en- 
tertainment than you give to church? 
(Use your own idea of what is a luxury) 
In dollars — 
In service —_— — 
>. Are you willing to serve in the church 
wherever you are capable? — 
6. Do you prepare for church school and 
church service by either prayer or 
study directed to that end? — 
7. Have you prayed at any time during the 
last month for your church-school 
teacher, your pastor, or other workers 
in your church? — + 
8. Have you done any special reading in 
the last month which was designed to 
help you better understand the Bible, 
the Christ, or the purpose of the 
church? — 
9. Do you feel you have grown intellec- 
tually in the last month as a result of 
belonging to an adult class? —_— 
10. Does fellowship in the class have any 
particularly Christian quality? — 
11. Is class membership mostly a matter of 
being with people you like? —_— — 
12. Would you be willing to take a public 
stand on social customs you regard as 
evil? —_— 
13. Could you explain to a non-church 
member what Christians believe and 
why? 
List the church organizations to which you belong. 
If an officer, please indicate. 








List other organizations of a positive nature in 
the community to which you belong. If an officer, 
please indicate. (Organizations that help the com- 
munity.) 








Do you usually attend church school and 
church worship? — 
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By BENSON Y. LANDIS 


I AM the girl that turns the crank that puts 
the nut upon the bolt of the thing-a-ma-bob, but 
I don’t know what it’s for.” So ran a once popular 
song. 

In that sentence is summed up many of the 
characteristics of the factory system and, indeed, 
of large offices and stores in which many people 
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“Craftsmanship has become more noticeable in the 
cities. Here it meets well-known human wants and needs. 
Perhaps it is even more needed among frustrated cliff 
dwellers (apartment occupants) than among family 
farmers.” 


Jerome Drown 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 
and Things of the Spirit 


Associate Executive Director, Central Department of Research and 
Study, National Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


work. The worker performs one process. He is 
one cog in a human machine that makes other 
machines or products. Many a worker does not 
see the final product on which he works. He has 
no voice in determining the design. When there 
is an assembly line, the speed at which the worker 
performs may be decided by a technician in a 
distant office. This has been called the most 
dreadful aspect of our system of mass production 
and distribution, because, it is contended, it does 
not encourage responsible participation in the 
whole process. 

This is something different from true crafts- 
manship, in which the worker may go all the 
way with his product—from the creation of the 
design in his heart and mind, through the trans- 
formation and the shaping of the material with 
his own hands, and, most important of all, with 
his own thoughts. Throughout the ages great 
craftsmen have transmuted great thoughts into 
materials fashioned in a manner to enrich their 
own spirits and those who have seen and used the 
materials. 

Within recent months I have read at five or 
six places comments that bring evidence to bear 
on a thesis that has increasingly impressed itself 
upon me—namely, that craftsmanship is reviving 
at a rapid rate, and that our somewhat deadly 
industrialism is giving craftsmanship a boost in 
our time. 

In England, it is written in a government report, 
that in the land where the factory system was 
supposed to have killed craftsmanship in the 
nineteenth century, the craftsmen go on. There 
are records of 13,000 craftsmen in England, with 
34,000 employees, with a yearly output valued at 
30,000,000 pounds. One reason the small rural 
brickyards are busy is that their bricks are more 
permanent, it is said, and their colors are more 
varied than those turned out on a large scale. 

Also, in the U.S.A., it is well known that the 
factory system has brought many leisure hours, 
and the possessors of the leisure are often seek- 
ing creative outlets for energy that has no op- 
portunity in office or factory. The sale of art 
supplies to the populace of this nation has in- 
creased by fantastic proportions during the past 
twenty years. 

These developments have implications of first 
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... The family farm will not go down before the onslaughts of large scale operations and concentrations of 


ownership. There continues to be a special relationship between the family and the skills associated with agri- 


culture.” (Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts.) 


importance for Christian education and for all 
who are concerned for things of the spirit. 

Already these persistent movements are ap- 
parent in churches. The Christian Advocate re- 
cently told us that Christ Methodist Church in 
New York City had adopted in large part a 
plan used in the Hennepin Avenue Church of 
Minneapolis, and now there are thirteen separate 
interest groups, including arts and crafts, which 
meet weekly. Within church schools of all de- 
nominations, one also finds crafts used with vary- 
ing methods and motives. I have heard of one 
church school in a truly great church where, it 
was reported, the children in the church school 
always did crafts after they had received their 
orange juice and before their parents came in 
cars to take them home. 

But I know of suburban churches which, I 
fear, have crafts in Sunday school for the same 
reason that they have bridge parties in parish 
halls—they seem to use every device in the world 
to get people to enter the church building, but 
a vital religion does not seem to be the attraction. 


IN MOST LOCAL CHURCHES, I think, we still need 
to search for the deeper meaning of craftsmanship 
and for the ways whereby it may aid us in appre- 
ciation of what is highest and best in human 
experience. For the real satisfactions of craftsmen 
come not in the realm of marketing and cost ac- 
counting, but in the form of spiritual values. 

In the first place, work with the hands is very 
important in the maintenance of health. Long 
before there was modern medicine with its 
gadgets and its large-scale hospitals, there was a 
French physician who found that many ill people 
became well when he could get them to work 
intensively in gardens. Those who are in good 
health seem to have a better chance to stay well 
when they work happily with the hands. And 
those who are not in good health seem to have 
better opportunities to make progress on the re- 
turn to health when they are able and willing to 
work. 

Then there is the obvious and commendable 
pride of workmanship. This has always been one 
of the primary motives for craftsmanship. It is 
still encouraged in some forms of husbandry and 
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in the productive homestead. Is there not crafts- 
manship in the baking of beautiful pies? What is 
more valuable at certain moments than a beauti- 
ful fresh pie of appropriate content! 

I used to believe that the family farm would 
be the last refuge of craftsmanship. I still believe 
that the family farm will not go down before the 
onslaughts of large-scale operations and concen- 
trations of. ownership. There continues to be a 
special relationship between the family and the 
skills associated with agriculture. On the family 
farm, co-operation among members of a family 
is encouraged and enhanced. Also, the crafts as- 
sociated with the home are practiced. Here are 
made quilts, aprons, and rugs—and, on a smaller 
scale, metal work and furniture. Much of this 
will be for home use and not for sale. But some 
may go out into the wide world. 

Robert Frost once told me he first wrote all 
his poems for his own satisfaction. Later many 
of them were sent out in the world. I had a feeling 
that many had been around the house for a long 
while, and that certainly did not make them 
poorer poems. So the work of craftsmen can be 
good when done for one family alone. 


DuRING THE PAST TWO DECADES, craftsmanship has 
become more noticeable in the cities. Here it 
meets well-known human wants and needs. Per- 
haps it is even more needed among frustrated 
cliff dwellers (apartment occupants) than among 
family farmers. One can see the finest of crafts- 
manship in shops in Boston, and one of the oldest 
societies of craftsmen is that of Massachusetts. In 
a Hartford, Connecticut, department store, the 
Connecticut Society of Craftsmen last year had 
a comprehensive display. Many urban and sub- 
urban grandfathers and grandmothers are finding 
all of a sudden that it is possible to weave or to 
fashion clay or to paint in oil, and that life is 
fuller as a result. 

My final brief for craftsmanship is a negative 
one. It is against mass distribution because of its 


“, . . The churches .. . will see the kingdom of crafts 
as a redeeming agent... .”’ (Photo by L. F. Addington.) 
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cost. Many of the hopes for mass production have 
not been realized because we have built up an 
ultraexpensive system of mass distribution. We 
do have mountains of goods, but what of the 
quality in relation to cost? Just what is inexpen- 
sive in the mass markets today, when one con- 
siders quality? These considerations weigh 
heavily when we think of the slow processes of 
craftsmanship, which are inevitably costly in 
terms of the time involved. 

At the United Nations, the co-operative of the 
employees has recently done something, whether 
planned or not, that seems to me to have been 
of teaching value, and worth considering. The 
U.N. Employees Cooperative has invited some 
fifty-five nations to ask their craftsmen to send 
their work to a shop where the articles are 
offered for sale to the numerous visitors to the 
headquarters. Thus in a room close to where the 
representatives of the peoples of the world meet 
in conference and negotiation, beautiful articles, 
fashioned with hands, also express the aspirations 
of persons with respect to what is good and true. 
Here are tiles from Holland, bells from Pakistan, 
scarves from Sweden, silver from Denmark—all 
interesting in design and displayed side by side. 

Here, I submit, is a clue for teachers in church 
schools, and for administrators of local-church 
programs. I recently heard a group of ministers, 
all of whom could preach well, say that an im- 
portant aspect of preaching is not the brilliance 
of the delivery or the variety of quotations from 
current books, but whether it is actually related 
to the rest of the church program and to the 
experiences of the people in the congregation. 


So I BELIEVE that those who teach crafts in church 
schools will find more and more possibilities for 
craftsmanship to become an expression of the 
highest aspirations of those who take part. Crafts- 
manship can be intimately related to the church 
school and its program. Thus an exhibition of 
crafts in a local church can be as meaningful as 
that at the U.N. can be for those laboring for 
international co-operation. Crafts are too often 
in the program as incidentals or as attractions. 

We will do better when we fully recognize that 
craftsmanship is allied to what matters most in 
the community, including the home, the family, 
the region, the farm, the integrity and health of 
persons. That is why the churches, as the culti- 
vators of all the good aspirations, will see the 
kingdom of crafts as a redeeming agent that will 
be close to the kingdom of God. 

I believe that wise teachers see that education 
in its highest reaches is always an affair of the 
spirit, in spite of all the current emphasis on 
mechanisms and organization. So craftsmanship 
can be an affair of the spirit. That is where church 
schools come in, in a most practical way; for all 
of this has to do with the marriage of heaven and 
earth, foretold by the prophets of old. 





















The Bible in the Life of the Church 


By J. Josephine Leamer 


This preview of the sixth year in the Adult Bible 
Course was prepared -by the assistant editor of 
ADULT TEACHER. 


On TOP of a stack of files in my office, a philo- 
dendron is growing. It is rooted in some earth 
in a flower pot, but the plant is growing all around 
the top of the filing cabinet. It is a peculiar kind 
of plant; it keeps growing longer all the time. 
The leaves come out in front of the old ones. 
The plant goes on and on toward the light. But 
the new leaves grow out on a flat metal surface 
only because the roots are in the soil and the 
nourishment comes along the stem that has grown 
as the leaves were formed. Each leaf which con- 
tinues to live is fastened to that central stem and 
draws its life from the root in the pot. 

Of course, if a piece gets broken off, it will 
send out its own roots and grow into a new plant, 
but it will not do that on top of the filing cabinet. 
It must find its roots in the soil. In the meantime, 
the plant continues to grow on toward the light. 
Each new leaf adds to the life and beauty of the 
whole plant. 

I think the life of the Church is something 
like my philodendron. It has grown very long and 
it has many branches, but each is fastened to a 
central stem, and the whole is growing toward 
the light because it draws nourishment from the 
life-giving soil around its roots. 

To carry the figure a step further, perhaps we 
can think of the Bible as an account of how the 
plants began—how small roots began going down 
into life-giving soil that is God, and how from 
those roots grew a fellowship, constantly drawing 
from the source and growing on in his strength 
toward the light of a richer and deeper fellowship. 

Maybe the Bible is more like the sap that car- 
ries some of the nourishment from the roots to the 
growing part of the plant. 

At any rate, the Church is deeply rooted in a 
basic life-giving experience. It carries with it 
a long line of rich tradition that has lived and 
grown through the centuries and which continues 
to reaffirm its life with each new generation of 
Christians. 


Your ADULT CLASS is about to be able to do 
something that we believe no Protestant church- 
school class has ever done before: to devote a 
year to approved study of how the Bible has in- 
fluenced our faith down through the centuries 
from the first into the twentieth. 

When the Adult Bible Course was launched in 
1948, the Curriculum Committee planned that the 


sixth year of this first cycle should be devoted to 
a study of “The Bible in the Life of the Church.” 
This was to be an introduction to church his- 
tory. 

This is an area that has been largely neglected 
in adult church-school study. A great many adults 
are quite familiar with the contents of the Bible; 
many more of them know something about the 
background of its writing. But relatively few of 
them know, except in the vaguest manner, much 
about what has happened to the Bible and to 
Christianity during the centuries that have 
elapsed since the Bible was written. We have a 
rich heritage that has grown in the life of every 
Christian in every generation as he has experi- 
enced for himself the life-giving experiences of 
Christian fellowship and of consciousness of God 
in his own life. 

Of course, it is not going to be possible to study 
nineteen centuries in detail in fifty-two Sundays. 
But if we can catch even a sort of fleeting glimpse 
of some of the events and the men who have 
read, copied, and taught the Bible and by its help 
have experienced, interpreted, and lived Chris- 
tianity, we cannot but be impressed by the im- 
portance of our long tradition as well as with the 
life-giving qualities that carry it. 

The year will also carry some lessons on the 
importance of the Bible in the life of the Church 
today—why and how we use the Bible most ef- 
fectively and some of the ways in which the 
Bible affects our culture. 

Here are the lessons for this quarter in Unit I 
on “The Early Church and the Bible” (October 
4 through November 29): 

Early Christians’ Use of the Bible 
The First New Testament 

The Final New Testament 

Books That Failed to Get In 

. Origen, Bible Scholar 

Hermits and Monks 

. Making the Creeds 

Augustine 

. The Bible and the Power of the Pope 

Lessons in Unit II on “The Bible and Early 
Christian Missions” (December 6-27) are: 

1. The Bible in the Greco-Roman World 

2. The Bible Among the Germanic Invaders 

3. The Bible and the Celts 

4. Re-establishing Order 

The units for the rest of the year are as follows: 

III. The Bible in the Middle Ages (January 3 

through February 21) 
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IV. From Luther to Wesley (February 28 
through April 11) 

V. The Bible in Modern Culture (April 18 
through May 23) 

VI. Practical Uses of the Bible (May 30 through 

June 20) 

The Bible in the Church in America (June 

27 through August 8) 

VIII. The Story of the English Bible (August 15 

through September 26) 

There are a few books on church history that 
will provide helpful background, including the 
following: 

The Church Through the Centuries, by Cyril C. 

Richardson; (SC) $3.00. 

Protestant Backgrounds in History, by J. Minton 

Batten; (AC) $1.00 (paper). 


VII. 


The Growth of the Christian Church, by R. H. 

Nichols; (WP) $2.50. 

The Church in History, by Arthur W. Nagler; 

(AC) $3.00. 

History of the Christian Church, by Williston 

Walker; (SC) $5.50. 

Walker’s book is the most scholarly and also 
the hardest to read. It will be a good book to have 
on hand for reference. If you want a simple book, 
written for children but containing much good 
material and many drawings, The Church of Our 
Fathers, by Roland H. Bainton (SC; $3.50) will 
be helpful. It may be a good book to have on hand 
to lend to students who wish an easy book to 
read. 

One book dealing specifically with the Bible in 
the history of the Church is The Bible in the 
Church, by Robert M. Grant (MC; $2.75). 







































































The Visions of John in the Book of Revelation 
(See especially the Adult Bible Course for September 20) 
Number Passage Theme Central Idea 
I 4 and 5 Worship in Heaven The greatness of God and recognition 
of Jesus Christ 
II 6:1-8:5 Woes of many kinds threaten | John’s confidence that God’s judgment 
the Roman Empire would be exercised on his own genera- 
tion 
Itt 8:6-11:19 | God’s indictment of humanity | Destruction of the unfaithful 
in general because of moral 
corruption 
IV 12:1-15:8 The decisive battle Good ultimately will triumph over 
Evil 
V 16-18 Destruction of Rome and the | The end of Roman domination 
blasphemous Empire 
VI 19-20 Judgment completed, the mil- | John’s belief concerning the future 
lenium begins issuing in favor of the persecuted 
Christians 
Vil 21:1-22:5 Worship in the New Heaven In the ultimate kingdom of Christ all 
relationships will be what they ought 
to be 
Epilogue 22:6-21 Exhortation to the persecuted | Our faith is worth holding! 
Christians : 
NOTE: Throughout the Book of Revelation the writer inserted “parenthetic visions” to give 
consolation and hope to the suffering Christians. These appear in chapter 7, chap- 
ters 10 and 11, chapter 14, 19:9-10, and 20:5-6. 
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Here is shown one of the traditional presentations 
of Jesus in the Temple: “Christ Among the Doc- 
tors,’ by Orazio Gentilesche. Mr. Marshall, the 
writer of this suggestive article for Christian 
Education Week (see page 6) is pastor of Trinity 
Methodist Church, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 


THE second chapter of the Gospel of Luke con- 
tains the account of Jesus’ visit to the Temple at 
Jerusalem when he was twelve years of age. One 
of the most popular stories in the New Testament, 
it has been told over and over again until one 
would wonder what more could be said on the 
subject. But there is a point which is often over- 
looked and that is the one which I would stress. 

In our churches, we have talked about the 
wisdom of the child Jesus. We have described his 
remarkable interview with the learned rabbis in 
the Temple. And we have many times preached 
on the danger of losing Jesus, stressing the point 
that his parents lost him while they were attend- 
ing church, that it took only a minute to lose him 
and three days to find him. All these interpreta- 
tions of the story will hold meaning for us. 


esus Went to Church 


By R. P. MARSHALL 


Three Lions 


But we have usually overlooked the point that 
I imagine was uppermost in the mind of the 
writer of the Gospel—and that is that Jesus went 
to the Temple as a part of his religious training. 
His conversation with the experts in religion was 
not so much for the purpose of astonishing them 
with his learning as for the much more laudable 
and natural intention of adding to his own reli- 
gious knowledge. Luke says, “After three days 
they found him in the temple, sitting among the 
teachers, listening to them and asking them 
questions.” 

It is true that he adds, “and all who heard him 
were amazed at his understanding and his an- 
swer.” But I think that Luke was not concerned 
with the miraculous here, but with the natural; 
for the knowledge of the boy Jesus was not to be 
explained by his divine origin, but by his home 
training. 

If we read the stories of Jesus’ boyhood, we are 
amazed to find so little recorded—no stories of 
miraculous acts, no flashes of divine insight, no 
predictions of things to come. Turn to the 
apochryphal stories in the various spurious gos- 
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pels which circulated in the second century, and 
you will find stories of miracles and absurd ac- 
tions, but not in the Gospels which are in the 
Bible. There he is described as a normal, intelli- 
gent, and obedient boy. 

Can we not imagine that the remark of Luke 
in the fifty-first verse, “And he went down with 
them and came to Nazareth, and was obedient to 
them,” came originally from the wondering heart 
of Mary, who could never get over the fact that 
Jesus had actually lived in her home and called 
her “Mother.” No wonder Luke added, “and his 
mother kept all these things in her heart!” 

The boy Jesus had made several trips to 
Jerusalem in his life; for it was the custom that 
all male Israelites should attend three annual 
festivals in the city, and it was usual for the 
whole family to make the trip. This was not the 
first time that Jesus had been in the Temple, but 
this year the journey had taken on added signifi- 
cance; for he was now twelve years old and an 
adult in the eyes of the Law. He would sit with 
the men, and no longer with his mother. He had 
received what we might call confirmation and 
was a full-fledged member of the Jewish congre- 
gation. Thus Luke emphasizes the fact that this 
happening took place when he was twelve years 
old, a time when a Jewish boy became a man. 

When the feast was ended, Jesus stayed behind, 
not to look at the sights in the city, not even to 
admire the vast Temple and its magnificent beau- 
ties, but to talk with the learned men who carried 
on the endless conversations about the Law. Why 
did he do it? The best explanation seems to be 
that, like any ordinary boy, he became so much 
interested in what he was doing that he lost track 
of time. He did not intend to be disobedient; they 
did not intend to be careless; but the interests of 





























the parents and the boy did not coincide. While 
they were rounding up the members of their 
family party for the journey home, Jesus wan- 
dered away and was lost behind some pillar, or 
entered some little room where the teachers were, 
and there became oblivious to the passage of time 
as he listened and asked questions about the 
things that interested him most. 

We need not suppose that there was any miracle 
here. We have no reason to suppose that Jesus 
was using anything more than his natural intelli- 
gence and the education received in the village 
class where he had studied the Scriptures like all 
Jewish lads. I think that we need not suppose 
that the picture of the boy Jesus in the Temple 
which has been familiar to us since childhood is 
accurate. Jesus did not, in all likelihood, stand in 
the midst of a group of aged scholars, lecturing 
them on their mistakes. Instead, in the manner of 
any well-trained boy, he sat on the floor at their 
feet, and asked his questions in a subdued and 
modest manner. 


BUT THE QUESTIONS HE ASKED, what were they? I 
wish I knew. I’d like to have before me the 
queries which he put to those eminent scholars. 
If I knew them, I might have more of an insight 
into the mind of the boy Jesus. Were they con- 
cerned with matters of legalistic hair-splitting 
such as furnished the entertainment for many a 
cold night around the fire? Did he ask about the 
correct interpretation of laws, or did he put 
with childish innocence, yet with more than 
childish wisdom, some questions which would 
cause these men to examine the foundations of 
their faith? I do not know, but I can well imagine 
that he was not concerned with law as much as 
with life. I would think that perhaps some of the 
scathing denunciations which fell from his lips 
against the Pharisees may have begun to foment 
in his heart that day, as he saw clearly the wide 
gap between religious profession and possession. 

But the most important point just here is this: 
Jesus went to the Temple because he had been 
trained to do so. He loved its worship because he 
had been taught to appreciate it. He knew the 
ancient prayers and responses. He could read the 
Scripture as well as the most learned man there. 
He could enter into every phase of the service 
because it was already a part of his life. 

Some years ago I talked with a mother who was 
worried about her teen-age son and daughter, 
who were refusing to attend Sunday school any 
longer. She wanted to know what to do about it. 
I asked her if she had tried bringing them to the 
worship service, and she replied that she hadn’t 
thought of that. “When,” I asked, “do you think 
that they will start coming to worship?” She 


“After three days they found him in the Temple, sitting 
among the teachers, listening to them and asking them 
questions.” “Christ Among the Doctors,” by Carl Bloch. 
(Camera Clix Photo.) 














supposed that they would one day decide to come, 
but now they were too young to get anything out 
of “church.” Too young? They were not too 
young to be thinking seriously of getting married 
—at least in a few years. The boy was not too 
young to enter the army and die for his country— 
but he was too young to get anything out of 
worship! 


THE REASON JESUS loved the Temple was that he 
had been taught to love it. There is no magic 
which will suddenly make a church-goer out of a 
boy or girl. A religious conversion will do it, but 
how are they to be converted if they are not 
exposed to the influences of religion as expressed 
in worship and in the sermon? The prevalent in- 
difference to church attendance on the part of 
Protestants is in part the result of the fact that 
we have held on to the old idea that we must not 
try to influenee a child against his inclinations— 
at least in the matter of religion. We do not let 
him follow his own methods of learning arithmetic 
or leave it to him to decide whether or not he 
will go to school, but we are afraid that we will 
stultify his religious conscience if we insist that 
a Christian child should be trained up in the 
Church. What nonsense! 

It never occurred to Mary to ask Jesus whether 
he wanted to go to the synagogue on the Sabbath. 
It never occurred to her to ask whether or not 
he would learn the Ten Commandments and the 
Psalms. These were a part of his education, to be 
studied and mastered as a part of his training 
for life. Here is the thing that we often forget in 
our criticism of formal church training. We fail 
to realize that one does not usually become a 
Christian as a sudden change from evil to good, 
without a long process of training and influence 
from some source. The child who is allowed to 
grow up in ignorance of the Bible and of the 
teaching of the Church will have little chance of 
becoming a Christian later in life. The child who 
learns the Scripture verses in Sunday school is 
being prepared for later acceptance of their inner 
meaning which he may not at the time under- 
stand. And the child who is trained to worship 
God in his church will have that as an anchor to 
hold him steady when temptation comes. He may 
fall into sin and wander away, but there is always 
the tug at his heart, the warning voice of con- 
science speaking to him. 

They brought him to the Temple. It was for 
Jesus a great day which he would always remem- 
ber. Was it not his Father’s house? 


The fear of the Lorp is the beginning of 
knowledge; 
fools despise wisdom and instruction. 
—Proverbs 1:7. 





Maicuun Mooney 


Editor of Adult Publications 


Charles M. Laymon is the new editor of adult 
publications for Methodist church schools. He 
fills an editorship left vacant since the death of 
Charles E. Schofield in June, 1951. 

Dr. Laymon comes to this important task from 
the pastorate of Indianola Methodist Church in 
Columbus, Ohio. Previously he was dean and 
professor of literature and history of the Bible at 
Scarritt College, Nashville, Tennessee. A native 
of Dayton, Ohio, Dr. Laymon is a graduate of 
Ohio Wesleyan and holds the S.T.B. and Th.D. 
degrees from Boston University. He is the author 
of several books and a frequent contributor to 
church periodicals. 

He will have administrative responsibility for 
the adult curriculum, including such widely- 
circulated periodicals as Adult Student, ApuLt 
TEACHER, Wesley Quarterly, Home Quarterly, and 
Bible Lessons for Adults. 

We of the Editorial Division of the General 
Board of Education are proud to welcome him 
into the fellowship of those who guide the publica- 
tions designed to stimulate the growth of Meth- 
odist Christians. 


Editorial Henry M. Butitock 
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“No essentially historic and orthodox understanding of the nature of the Christian faith is in any way altered by 
the new version.” The above illustration shows three stages in the process of preparing the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the New Testament: At the right is the initial draft submitted by the scholar assigned this book; the changes 
voted by the committee were written in (middle); this corrected copy with additional suggestions and criticisms 
was discussed in the final committee sessions and any further changes voted were made (left). After careful 
editing, this draft was sent to the printers. 


RSV—Some Basic Questions and Answers 











1. Is the Revised Standard Version really a 
Bible of the churches? 


It is. This revision of the English Bible, in the 
tradition of the King James Version, was author- 
ized and undertaken by the International Council 
of Religious Education, now the Division of Chris- 
tian Education, National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States of America, on 
behalf of the churches and in the interest of sound 
biblical understanding. 

The work was authorized in 1929 by vote of 
the International Council, representing officially 
forty Boards of Christian Education of Protestant 
churches of the United States and Canada. The 
New Testament appeared in 1946; and publication 
of the Bible, including the Old and New Testa- 
ments, was authorized in 1951 by the General 
Board of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States of America. The Na- 
tional Council of Churches represents member 
communions with a membership of 34,000,000. 


2. How many scholars worked on it? And what 
were their backgrounds? 


The Revised Standard Version is not the pro- 
duction of a single scholar nor of a small group 
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of biblical experts. It is the product of the co- 
operative work of thirty-two biblical scholars 
drawn from eleven denominations and from 
twenty colleges and universities in the United 
States and Canada. In addition to this group of 
Old Testament and New Testament scholars, an 
editorial board of fifty-two persons representing 
the co-operating denominations was established, 
to which were referred manuscripts of the books 
of the Bible for review and criticism. The com- 
ments of members of this editorial board were 
carefully considered. 

All the members of the translation committee 
were members of evangelical Protestant churches 
save one who was added to the Old Testament 
Section for his competency in Hebrew and Jewish 
studies. There is no creedal nor denominational 
bias to this product of representative scholarship. 


3. Is the Revised Standard Version a purely 
commercial venture? 


Emphatically not. The copyright of the Revised 
Standard Version has been taken out by the 
Division of Christian Education in order to pre- 
serve purity of text. The copyright is held by the 
Division in trust for the Christian churches. 








All decisions of the content of the translation 
have been made solely by the Standard Bible 
Committee. All decisions of publishing arrange- 
ments have been made solely by the Division of 
Christian Education and its predecessor, the In- 
ternational Council. Thomas Nelson and Sons 
have been the contractual agents of the churches 
in carrying out their wishes. 

The assignment of the contract was made by 
the International Council to Thomas Nelson and 
Sons upon the advice and with the complete 
knowledge of the denominationally owned pub- 
lishing houses of the United States and Canada. 
This contract was fully understood and executed 
by the Board of Trustees of the International 
Council of Religious Education. Thomas Nelson 
and Sons was the only available publisher who, 
in 1937, was willing to make this venture of faith 
and to advance the necessary funds for the begin- 
ning of the work. At the expiration of an agreed 
ten-year period, other publishers will be granted 
rights equal to those now held by Thomas Nelson 
and Sons. Meanwhile, generous arrangements are 
made for quotations and for repreduction of 
passages from the Version. Special arrangements 
have been made with the American Bible Society 
for its missionary operations. 


4. Is the translation orthodox, theologically 
sound, and Trinitarian? 


This question often betrays a misunderstanding 
of the nature of the task of the translator. If a 
translator approaches his task in order to make 
his translation support his own theology, doctrine, 
or dogma, he ceases to become a translator and 
becomes an expositor. The translators of the Re- 
vised Standard Version have not approached their 
task with an end in mind to make their translation 
support or destroy orthodoxy or heresy, liberalism 
or fundamentalism, neo-orthodoxy or religious 
naturalism, Calvinism or Arminianism, or any 
other man-made theological system. Their aim 
always has been to translate accurately what the 
original documents of the Scriptures say. 

This translation is orthodox, theologically 
sound, and Trinitarian because the translators 
have tried and succeeded in conveying what the 
Bible itself says. No essentially historic and 
orthodox understanding of the nature of the 
Christian faith is in any way altered by the new 
version. Fundamentalists and modernists, Angli- 
cans and Lutherans, Calvinists and Wesleyans, 
and liberals and neo-orthodox will all find the 
Revised Standard Version spiritually satisfying 
and intellectually rewarding just because it is 
a sound and faithful translation of the best avail- 
able biblical texts. Certainly, any reader of the 
text of the four Gospels will find in them the faith- 
ful record of the birth, life, ministry, death, and 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

“It may be solemnly and emphatically stated in 
all good faith and conscience that only one the- 


ological assumption has dominated the work of 
the Committee, and that is the firm conviction 
that taking seriously the divine revelation makes 
it obligatory to seek only the real meaning of 
every word and sentence in the Scriptures and to 
express just that meaning as exactly and ade- 
quately as it can be done in English.” ! 


5. Is the Revised Standard Version a more 
accurate Bible than the King James? 


Yes. It is inaccurate to speak of this as a “new 
Bible.” It is an older Bible than the King James 
Version. Three facts make this true. The under- 
standing of New Testament Greek which has 
come in the last fifty years has made the transla- 
tion of the New Testament writings much more 
accurate and faithful to the messages of the 
writers of the Gospels and the Epistles. The dis- 
covery of many ancient manuscripts in the past 
341 years has brought the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion in thousands of instances closer to the mes- 
sages of the original writers. The gradual change. 
of the meanings of English words has created mis- 
understandings and has made obscure hundreds 
of passages. The Revised Standard Version in 
the language of today makes these clear. 


6. How about the cost of the Bible? Are there 
going to be cheaper editions? 


The Revised Standard Version, selling for 
$6.00 in the buckram edition, $10.00 in the gen- 
uine leather edition, and $5.00 in the two-volume 
cloth binding of the Old Testament, is moderately 
priced. Comparable versions of the Bible printed 
in similar bindings and on similar paper sell for 
approximately the same cost. The fact that the 
first printing of nearly a million copies was sold 
out within a fortnight indicates that people feel 
the Revised Standard Version is a good bargain. 
Presses are running night and day to keep up 
with the orders already received. 

There are to be cheaper editions. The publishers 
hope to have on the market by the fall of 1953 an 
edition of the Bible designed for younger readers. 
It is hoped that the cost of this edition will be 
three dollars. Other editions will appear from 
time to time. 


References for Further Reading 


An Introduction to the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament; Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1946; 25 cents. 

An Introduction to the Revised Standard Version 
of the Old Testament; Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1952; 25 cents. 

Our English Bible in the Making, by Herbert G. 
May; Westminster Press, 1952; $2.75. 

The English New Testament from Tyndale to the 
Revised Standard Version, by Luther A. 
Weigle; Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1949; $2.00. 


1From Millar Burrows, in An Introduction to the Revised 
Standard Version of the Old Testament; Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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A Meditation on Christian Courage 


By Helen L. Toner 


OnE DAY on the mountainside when a crowd 
of people surrounded him, listening eagerly to 
what he had to say, a man stepped forward to ask 
Jesus to compel his brother to give him his share 
of his father’s money. It was then that the Master 
gave his long discourse on fear—about the lilies of 
the field, about the foolishness of the man who 
stored up goods greedily and died without being 
able to enjoy them, the man who was more con- 
cerned with filled barns than with his empty soul. 

Seeing the ruinous thing that fear of want had 
done to this man who stood before him, Jesus 
looked about him and said: ‘Fear not, little flock.” 
Fear had made this man jealous of his brother; 
it had made him feel that his money was more 
important than the words of life he interrupted. 
His fear of poverty had really impoverished him. 

In an earlier day, Job lamented: “I feared a 
fear and it came upon me.” Is it not ironically 
true that fear of failure robs one of top efficiency 
and helps him to fail; that fear of old age mildly 
poisons the system and hastens senility; that fear 
of appearing the fool makes one appear foolish? 

Most of the fears—the destructive ones—with 
which we struggle without success are fears of 
the unfamiliar. 

Channing Pollock once illustrated the fear of 
the unfamiliar when he said that nothing could 
persuade him to stand on a lofty girder, but 
steelworkers do it every day. To him it was a 
consoling thought that the steelworker would 
rather walk on a girder than to face Pollock’s 
usual audience of a thousand! No real courage is 
involved in either man’s job since both are used 
to the situation. 

Pursuing the same idea, someone once asked 
Edgar Beecher Bronson, a big-game hunter, how 
he could bear to face an approaching lion with 
only a camera in his hand. Bronson parried with 
a question: “What’s the fastest you ever drove a 
car?” The reply was: “Ninety to a hundred miles 
an hour.” Bronson shuddered: “Nothing on earth 
could induce me to do that, which means that 
you're used to motorcars and I’m used to lions.” 

Many of the things that you and I face without 
fear strike terror into another’s heart! 

While we were still in grammar school, my 
brother and I acquired an alligator named Roscoe, 
who was sent to us by a neighbor wintering in 
Florida. It made life quite miserable for Braun, 
our German police dog, by nipping the tender 
part of his nose whenever he grew bold enough 
to sniff in the vicinity of the box which was 
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Roscoe’s home. That first winter in Pennsylvania 
was too severe for the alligator, even though we 
kept his box under the stove in our dining room! 
When he died we froze his body while my brother 
studied taxidermy from several magazines on the 
subject; then we thawed him out and proceeded 
to dress his skin and mount him on a varnished 
board. With his plaster-of-Paris tongue and his 
glass eyes, we admitted that Roscoe did look very 
much like his old self. But we were quite dis- 
appointed in Braun when he proved to be afraid 
of the stuffed reptile. After one quick look at our 
finished work the dog barked and growled and 
ran away as if pursued. Now the dog would have 
discovered that the alligator no longer had the 
power to hurt him had he mustered the courage 
to examine him closely. 

This is true with many of the things we fear 
most. Close examination reveals that they have 
no power to harm us. 


CoNSIDER WITH ME for a few moments three fairly 
common fears: the fear of old age, the fear of 
poverty, and the fear of death. 

Fear of old age becomes unnecessary, even 
ludicrous when we examine it at close range. Of 
course, for some the later years bring loss of 
memory, inertia, lack of interest in life, unattrac- 
tiveness. Barring some organic ailment, loss of 
memory in old age is largely a matter of failing 
to exercise that faculty of the mind. Moreover, 
we are told that the two things which contribute 
chiefly to unpleasant old age are physical poisoning 
and mental starvation: the kind of inner poison- 
ing, that is, that comes from nursing grudges, 
from giving way to fear and hatred and extremes 
in living; and the kind of mental starvation that 
comes when the mind no longer feasts on new 
ideas, new experiences, when a person reads no 
new books, acquires no new friends. 

Old age is not such a bugbear when its identity 
becomes plain. In fact, there is no reason why 
more individuals should not find in old age what 
William Lyon Phelps found. He was fond of in- 
sisting that there is no greater fallacy nor one 
more widely accepted than the idea that youth 
is the happiest time of life. To hold that thought, 
he declared, is like believing that the view from 
the base of a tower is finer than the view from 
the top. As our difficulties and responsibilities in- 
crease, our personalities ripen and our powers of 
appreciation grow. Thus, the closing years of life 
should be the best of all. 








There is moreover, nothing very frightening 
about poverty when viewed at close range, espe- 
cially if the viewer has such inner riches as peace 
of soul, the love of one’s friends, enjoyment of 
beauty. In this latter sense, one who has once 
been rich can never be poor. One summer in New 
York, I worked side by side with a woman who 
had been wealthy until the 1929 crash. At the 
time I knew her she was on WPA rolls. One day 
at lunch she told me of a trip around the world 
she had made just before the stock market col- 
lapsed. “No one can ever take that wonderful 
experience away from me,” she said. As I knew 
her better, I learned that the association of that 
year did represent in her a bit of wealth that 
would always be hers. To use Jesus’ figure of 
speech, she had laid up treasures that could not 
be stolen or destroyed. 

Much of our fear of death may be attributed to 
the fact that we have not made a close enough 
examination of it to be aware of its true nature. 
With very real concern, a popular journalist in a 
column usually devoted to international affairs 
recently discussed the subject of death and asked: 
“Are we not producing a people unable to face the 
most ruthless fact of life, namely, the certainty 
of death?” 

Muriel Lester describes a girl who would never 
go down any road past a cemetery. If she acci- 
dentally found herself near a graveyard, she 
turned her head away until the sight was passed. 
She dared not contemplate the fact of death. Only 
by shutting her eyes could she retain her joy. 
There are many of our contemporaries of which 
this is certainly true. Death remains a terror for 
them because they will not think it through. 

The rambling, hazy thoughts on immortality 
which we glean occasionally at the funeral of 
some departed relative are hardly enough to 
fortify us for the experience of death itself. Peo- 
ple living in a storm belt do not wait to build a 
hurricane shelter until they feel the wind shaking 
the house. No more should anyone let death ap- 
proach for a loved one or for oneself without 
having carefully considered what is involved in 
immortality. 


SEARCHING THE NEw TESTAMENT we find the key 
idea in the Fourth Gospel: “For God so loved the 
world that he gave his only Son, that whoever 
believes in him should not perish, but might have 
eternal life.” Further light is thrown on that 
statement by James through whom we come to 
realize that the way to immortality is not the 
claim to belief, but what that belief does to us. 
It is James who eloquently insists that sincere, 
alive faith can scarcely help issuing in a certain 
fineness of spirit, in a Christlike graciousness, in a 
warm compassion that is not able to ignore the 
wants of others. 

The person who has a grasp on faith that is 
imperishable faces death with the conviction that 


death has power to destroy only him who brings 
to the end of life nothing worthy of preservation. 
His is an understanding of death that strips it of 
all terror. 

I never fail to be deeply stirred on reading the 
play, Death Takes a Holiday. Its theme is that 
only man-made illusion leads us to see death in 
terms of ugliness. The heart that is filled with love 
and understanding, represented by the character 
Grazia, sees death as he really is—clothed in 
beauty. In the last act, Death, who has come to 
earth for a brief holiday is preparing to return. 
He speaks gently to the group he has visited— 
men and women who were attracted to him until 
they discovered his identity: now, all but Grazia 
are cold with terror. 

“Why do men fear my coming?” he asks. “I do 
not see how they can bear their lives. Their cour- 
age is magnificent.” 

There is a hush on the stage as the majestic 
creature turns to go, then pauses to speak once 
more: 

“Remember, there is only a moment of shadow 
between your life and mine. And when I call, 
come bravely through that shadow, and you shall 
find me only your familiar friend.” 1 

“Come bravely through the shadow!” Without 
faith there is no conquest of any fear whether 
the fear of failure or of illness or one of these 
three most common fears which we have been 
discussing. 


I fear no evil; 
for thou art with me. 


1¥From Death Takes a Holiday, copyright 1928, 1930, by Walter 
Ferris, reprinted by permission of the author and Samuel French. 





Hills 


Hills and the height of them beckon my spirit 
Over the pathway the valley must take, 

Over the drab of the everyday going, 

Over the sorrow and cresting heartbreak. 


Hills are the freedom from lowland and mourning, 
Hills are the robin that sings in its flight, 

Hills are the eagle whose freedom in soaring 
Loses itself in the blue from our sight. 


Hills are the home of the fierce pride of spirit, 
Far from the wrestling in tidelands of woe, . 
Ever above the meek ones who follow 

Hills are the height the searcher must know. 


By Mary Gustafson 
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Books 








The Dynamics of Group Discussion, by 
D. M. Hall; Interstate Printers and Pub- 
lishers, Danville, Illinois, 1950. 63 pages; 
index. Single copy, 75 cents; 2 or more 
copies, 50 cents each. 


REVIEWED BY J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


“The solutions to most of man’s problems are 
found in group life,” says D. M. Hall in the little 
handbook, The Dynamics of Group Discussion. 
In order to make democracy function in our 
groups, we must understand something about 
how it works and what it is we are trying to do 
as a group. Merely bringing some people together 
does not guarantee that they will become a group 
or that any democratic procedures will operate. 

A group is formed when the members feel some 
need and get together in order to meet that need. 
A group does two things: it attempts to solve a 
problem, and it attempts to strengthen and per- 
petuate the group as a group. In a mature group, 
every member carries part of the responsibility, 
problems are solved, adjustments are made when 
necessary, and the environment of the group is 
managed. 

There are four reasons why groups fail. They 
may fail because the group atmosphere is one of 
anarchy or autocracy rather than of democracy. 
A group may fail because it is made up of the 
wrong combination of persons. It may fail because 
members lack skill in taking their roles; they may 
take negative roles which prevent group activity 
rather than the more positive democratic roles. 
Finally, a group may fail because it is not properly 
organized with recognition of democratic objec- 
tives and provision for the possibility of demo- 
cratic procedure. 

There are six steps through which a group will 
carry a problem to its solution: (1) The group 
works out a set of objectives and a philosophy. 
(2) It defines the most important problems and 
makes a priority list. (3) It works out several 
alternative solutions to the problem being con- 
sidered and selects the one that seems most work- 
able on the basis of facts, evaluation, and possible 
courses of action. (4) The members of the group 
work out a plan of action whereby they can bring 
about the change needed in order to make the 
solution of their problem effective. (5) Then the 
group evaluates what it has done from the view- 
point of various members and in light of the 
objectives. (6) When the group has really 
achieved something, it may extend the benefits 
of its work to all persons concerned. 

Nearly half of the book is devoted to the 
fourth point, “How to Integrate Individuals Into 
a Task Force,” with extensive discussion on how 
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groups mature. There are examples of the sort of 
things discussed. The style is a little prosaic, but 
the book is well outlined and there are a number 
of catchy little drawings in two colors. 

A great many of the points made in this book 
can be applied to church-school classes, partic- 
ularly those classes who want to be working 
democratic groups. 


Your Other Vocation, by Elton Trueblood; 
Harper and Brothers, 1952; 125 pages, 
$1.50. 


REVIEWED BY DONALD R. O’ConNoR 


Since Martin Luther professed anew the sacred- 
ness of all useful employment, there have been 
occasional treatises upon the subject, and the 
latest one by Elton Trueblood is among the best. 
Trueblood skillfully proclaims that every follower 
of Christ has as much of a “sacred” calling when 
he joins his church as had his minister upon 
ordination. 

In a day that is marked by overspecialization in 
the professions, including the ordained ministry 
of the church, there is a growing need for a re- 
newed emphasis upon the Protestant belief that 
all men are to be “ministers of the gospel.” In 
addition to his trade or profession, each person 
has the “other vocation,” which is to win followers 
to Christ by a daily witness of faith in his way. 

When the laity fail to exercise the “other 
calling,” the church fails its responsibility to the 
community. When the ordained pastors and 
church employees do all the work of the church, 
the laity are allowing their Christian freedom to 
be usurped. Far too many local churches today 
are suffering from a condition of “staff-itis.” 

Dr. Trueblood points to the early Church with 
its “ministry of the laity” and to the Reformation 
doctrine of the priesthood of all believers. He 
sees in these a bright hope, which, if widely im- 
plemented by wise experimentation, will recover 
for the Church its own glorious function. 

In a day when the average citizen is greatly 
concerned about social security, wage status, and 
full employment, the Church must reawaken a 
passion for a more important concern: that every 
church member shall become “fully employed” in 
his “other vocation” of introducing persons to the 
Savior of humanity. This they can do by putting 
Christ first in all relationships. Then daily work 
will no longer be a “worldly necessity,” but it can 
become “a laboratory for testing and demonstrat- 
ing humanity.” 

In calling for a revolt of the laymen against the 
tacit assumption that only clergymen know and 
do the important Christian functions, Dr. True- 








blood gives a positive blueprint for action. He 
believes one of the chief obligations of the twen- 
tieth-century church is to become a local training 
center to make laymen effective instruments of 
Christianity. Toward that end he projects many 
practical suggestions including courses of study, 
reading lists, projects, and local action techniques. 

“We are pointing toward high goals,” writes 
Dr. Trueblood. “We are concerned for the re- 
vitalization of the Christian movement... . Our 
only hope lies in making big plans, in undertaking 
to produce a radical change, in aiming high. The 
ordinary airplane cannot move slowly! If it tries 
to move slowly, it falls to the ground. In this lies 
the essential parable for our time, so far as lay 
religion is concerned.” 

This is a book that every adult teacher should 
read personally and then ask the adult class mem- 
bers to read and report on it in one or more of the 
extra sessions, such as the monthly social or 
business meeting. 


The Misunderstanding of the Church, by 
Emil Brunner; translated by MHarold 
Knight; Westminster Press, 1953; 132 
pages, $2.50. 


REVIEWED By Wooprow GEIER 


What is the Church, and how is the fellowship 
of Jesus Christ related to the institutions we 
conventionally call churches? This is the problem 
of Emil Brunner, famed Swiss theologian, in The 
Misunderstanding of the Church, a book designed 
to aid Christian leaders in their discussions of 
co-operation and unity among the different world 
Christian communions. 

Brunner thinks that the Church, in so far as 
it identifies itself with the Ecclesia of the New 
Testament, is based upon a misunderstanding; 
for, says he, the New Testament Ecclesia is “a 
pure communion of persons and has nothing of 
the character of an institution about it; it is there- 
fore misleading to identify any single one of the 
historically developed churches . . . with the true 
Christian communion.” He explores this idea 
from different angles of the Bible and concludes 
that the unity of the early Christian fellowship 
resulted from the living Word and Spirit of Christ 
dwelling within the fellowship, and not from any 
humanly imposed order or organization. 

Canon law, Brunner thinks, is a substitute for 
the Holy Spirit in the Christian community; for 
the Ecclesia of the New Testament is a com- 
munion of persons—the body of Christ, not an 
institution. 

Brunner shows how the Catholic and Protes- 
tant conceptions of the institutionalized Christian 
Church developed and what the consequences of 
these conceptions have been in history. Then he 
declares that modern Christians should fear a 


false churchliness just as much as a false individ- 
ualism. 

We do not most need, he thinks, an organized 
unity of the churches, but we need the Holy 
Spirit that brings about Christian freedom in 
obligation and fellowship that will save the 
churches from the twin evils of collectivism and 
individualism. 

This controversial book will encourage whole- 
some discussion of the meaning of the Church. 
Though parts of it will be “hard going” for lay 
readers, it is a book worthy of serious study. 


The Biblical Faith and Christian Freedom, 
by Edwin Lewis; Westminster Press, 1953; 
224 pages, $3.50. 


This volume, written for the serious student 
‘and pastor, includes a summary of significant 
trends in Bible study in the past century and how 
these trends have affected our understanding of 
how God discloses himself to men. 
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Reviewers 


J. Josephine Leamer is assistant editor of 
ADULT TEACHER. 

Donald R. O’Connor is minister of education, 
First Methodist Church, Los Angeles, California. 

Woodrow Geier is associate director, Depart- 
ment of Public Relations and Finance, Division 
of Educational Institutions, General Board of 
Education. 
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Cup of the Lord 


WHEN you hear someone saying unworthy and 
hard words of you, it is then given you to drink 
medicine for your soul out of the cup of the 
Lord.—Thomas a Kempis, Imitation of Christ. 
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A VIOLIN STRING that has long rusted in a corner 
will snap when you attempt to tighten it.—Johann 
Heinrich Pestalozzi, pioneer educator. 
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In recent years the democratic group leader has 
come to be thought of as a helper more than a 
doer. Such a leader is more of a guide than a di- 
rector and is a stimulator but not a decision maker 
for the group. .. . The democratic leader must be 
an artist in the realm of human relationships. 
—Harleigh B. Trecker and Audrey R. Trecker, 
in How to Work With Groups, Woman’s Press, 
New York, 1952. Used by permission. 
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ADULT 
BIBLE COURSE 


Unit IX: Revelation 


The pupils’ material for this unit, the last in 
“Special Studies in the Bible,” is published in 
the current issue of Adult Student. “Biblical In- 
terpretations” for the September lessons were 
written by W. A. Smart, professor emeritus of 
biblical theology, Candler School of Theology, 
Emory University. “Aids to Teaching” were pre- 
pared by Thomas F. Chilcote, Jr., pastor of First 
Methodist Church, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Sept. 6: UNDERSTANDING AN 





BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


The Book of Revelation probably shares with 
the little story of Jonah the unenviable distinction 
of being the most misunderstood book in the 
Bible. Just before I was to give a series of lectures 
on Revelation to a pastors’ school two pastors 
came to me in private, each saying that he hoped 
I could say something that would make him 
like Revelation; for, while he had never dared 
to say so, he had hated the book from childhood. 
The former dean of a great seminary, thumbing 
through the book with its various horrors, casual- 
ly remarked that it was “an awful book to have 
in a Christian Bible.” 
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OFTEN MISUNDERSTOOD BOOK 


Because of the unusual literary style and the 
profuse use of difficult symbolism, it is usually 
thought that Revelation is a unique book, unlike 
any other book unless it be Daniel in the Old 
Testament. But almost the reverse is true. For a 
period of about three hundred years, from 200 B.c. 
to A.p. 100 (and three hundred years took as long 
to pass then as it does now), the type of literature 
to which Revelation belongs was probably the 
most popular writing among the Jews. Most of the 
books were not included in the Bible because they 
were written too late. We can be thankful that 
Daniel, written about 165 B.c., was an exception. 
But many have survived outside of Scripture and 
can be found in religious libraries. 

The name given to this type of literature is 
almost an accident. They are known as “apoca- 
lypses.” But none of the authors thought of him- 
self as an “apocalyptist.” They were prophets. But 
because they were so unlike the great prophets 
of the Old Testament, some distinctive name be- 
came necessary. 

“Apocalypse” is a Greek word which means 
revelation, or unveiling. This happens to be the 
first word in our Book of Revelation, and since 
it was common to name books by their first words 
much as we name hymns by their first lines, this 
book came to be known as “Apocalypse,” or 
“Revelation.” 

This came near the end of the period when such 
books were being written, but because our 
Revelation came to be so much better known in 
the early Church than any other books of this 
type, its name came to be applied, in reverse so 
to speak, to all those which had been written 
generations before. From this the word spread 
still further, and we speak of their authors as 
apocalyptists, their style as apocalyptic style, and 
the peculiar type of thought which they express as 
apocalypticism. 

The most popular description of these apoca- 
lypses is that they were “tracts for bad times.” 
The appropriateness of this is obvious in the case 
of the two apocalypses in the Bible. Daniel, in the 
Old Testament, was written during the most bitter 
persecution that the Jewish people had ever un- 
dergone. The king of Syria, whose subjects they 
were, decided to exterminate Judaism from off 
the face of the earth, and the practice of any part 
of Judaism became punishable by death. The 
streets of Jerusalem were drenched with blood. 
The poor people were desperate. Daniel was 
written to help them meet this crisis bravely. 

Similarly, Revelation was written when the 
Roman emperor had decided to exterminate Chris- 
tianity from the Roman empire, and the poor 
Christians were desperate. They were beheaded, 
thrown into the arena to wild beasts, burned in 
oil, and persecuted in every way. For more than 
two hundred years they were outside the law. 
They were much more hated and feared than are 
communists in the United States. 
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Near the beginning of this period of persecution, 
Revelation was written. It was for Christians 
a book of comfort, reassurance, and hope. Our 
idea that it is a chamber of horrors because of its 
plagues and monsters entirely misses the point; 
for its original readers must have felt like break- 
ing into songs of praise like the Hallelujahs of the 
angels which the book contains. 

In such times of crisis, religious people naturally 
turn to God for help; for they have despaired of 
their own resources. If they had in themselves any 
resources with which to meet the crisis, they 
would act to save themselves. But they are help- 
less in the grip of their persecutors. Only God 
can save them. This fastened upon apocalyticism 
a dogma of human helplessness and the futility of 
all the efforts of society to improve itself. This 
dogma continues to express itself today in un- 
fortunate fashion as many of our millenarians op- 
pose all movements for social reform. 

Since these apocalypses were written to help 
people through the crises with which they were 
confronted, they are more closely connected with 
the environments that produced them than any 
books in the Bible, with the possible exception of 
some of Paul’s letters. It is, therefore, ironical that 
they, of all books, should be made to refer to 
everything and everybody from Adam to Eisen- 
hower. Yet well-intentioned people persist in 
thinking that under such circumstances the author 
was interested in making veiled references to 
Luther, Napoleon, the pope, the German Kaiser, 
Hitler, Stalin, and whoever is thought to be the 
enbodiment of all evil. 

It seems queer that Christianity should ever 
have been persecuted. It is a religion which pro- 
motes love, brotherhood, and mutual respect. Its 
chief virtue is humility, and its standard of great- 
ness is service of others. Why should anyone want 
to torture people for such a faith? The reason 
cannot be found in rivalry of other religions; for 
Rome tolerated many faiths side by side. But for 
many reasons Christianity seemed, to the better 
class of people, to be a danger to their civilization 
much as communism seems to us today. 

Christians could not celebrate the emperor’s 
birthday, which was a day of national patriotism 
much like our Fourth of July, because it involved 
worship of the emperor. The people, therefore, 
thought them subversive. They frequently could 
not accept invitations to the homes of friends for 
meals because they were issued in the name of a 
pagan god, and that made a bad impression. They 
were advocating the overthrow of the govern- 
ment; for they were constantly talking about the 
coming of a new king, their Messiah, and the 
setting up of a new kingdom. No government will 
stand for this. Christians interfered with the ex- 
tensive business which had grown up around the 
worship of pagan gods (compare the mob scene 
in Acts 19:23-41). They taught contempt for the 


























































Roman gods on whom the welfare of the empire 
depended, and this was sedition. 

It is not surprising that the better people in 
Rome looked on them as we look on seditionists 
today, and for two hundred years subjected them 
to persecutions which make the most painful and 
the most glorious chapter in the history of Chris- 
tianity. 

We should say something about the confusing 
symbolism which is the most obvious charac- 
teristic of our book. Let us remember that these 
apocalypses were not written for scholars to ex- 
plain, but for the common people to read and 
understand. Many of them were produced. They 
seem to have been popular. 

It is frequently said that the reason for such 
symbolism was in order that the Roman per- 
secutors might not understand what was written 
and punish both writers and readers. There may 
be some truth in this, but we should remember 
that other writings have the same style. Ezekiel 
is full of it, and Zechariah, and other books written 
when there was no persecution. Most of the sym- 
bolism was so obvious at that day that it would 
present little difficulty to members of the Roman 
FBI, much less than to us today. 

It is better to think of this symbolism as a 
literary style popular in late Judaism, and not 
unlike the symbols in other ages which are per- 
fectly obvious to the readers but which might 
present. difficulties to those unfamiliar with them. 


In the distance is shown the modern city of Smyrna. 
One of the seven churches of Revelation 2 and 3 was 
located in ancient Smyrna; see the lesson on pages 
27-30. (Photo from Underwood and Underwood.) 








We are all familiar with Uncle Sam, who is not 
an uncle, and with John Bull, who is not a bull 
and is not named John. They give us no trouble, 
but I can imagine their puzzling a scholar a 
thousand years from now who might run across 
them in archaelogical research. We don’t hesitate 
to refer to the “Reds,” though on‘the front page of 
the paper they are Russian Communists and on 
the sports page they are the Cincinnati baseball 
team. In professional baseball circles the Dodgers 
are not dodgers, and the Indians are not Indians, 
and the Giants are not giants, and a man in future 
years, specially if he is not a baseball fan, might 
be confused. The use of beasts for countries, of 
horns for the rulers of countries, of the number 4 
for things earthy, of 7 for things perfect, and 
much more, was just as familiar a thousand years 
ago. 

In reading symbolic literature one thing is 
necessary and difficult. The picture conveyed to 
our minds should never be a picture of the sym- 
bols. If you read of John Bull being angered by 
the Russian Bear, you do not get a picture of a 
bull and a bear fighting. What is suggested to 
your mind is two countries, not two animals. 
Similarly, when you read of a beast with ten 
horns you are not reading of a zoological freak. 
The author has said a country with ten kings. It 
is just as simple as that to him. He would be 
amazed to find you filling your mind with animal 
monstrosities. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 
By Thomas F. Chilcote, Jr. 


This month you are going on one of the most 
fascinating Bible-teaching adventures possible, 
an exploration of the Book of Revelation. Bring 
to your preparation of each lesson a receptive 
and reverent mind. You will be amazed at the 
realism and teachability of this remarkable piece 
of “persecution literature.” Dismiss from your 
thinking that this is a formidable portion of 
Scripture. Remember that you do not need to 
grasp all the details to appreciate the courage that 
breathes through the Book, nor do you have to be 
a mystic to sense the heartening message of a 
Christian leader trying to nerve fellow Christians 
against their persecutors. And he penned his mes- 
sage from an island concentration camp! 

We ourselves have lived through an era of un- 
paralleled hardship. Christains have been shot to 
death in Korean Christian schools; a few years 
ago Pastor Kaj Munk of Denmark was waylaid 
and mowed down in cold blood near Copenhagen 
by the Nazis; Cardinal Mindzenty was victimized 
by inhuman barbarities, held out against it all, 
and now languishes in the shadow of the bayonet 
of satellite Communists. So the terrifying, shock- 
ing story goes on. This makes poignant for each 
of us the pathos of this Book, addressed to be- 
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leaguered Christians of an earlier day. Your class, 
by your teaching of these four lessons, should 
come through the experience with a profound 
gratitude that this remarkable Book of Revela- 
tion has been preserved in the Scriptures. 

The materials in Adult Student are comprehen- 
sive and should be studied carefully in advance of 
each session. Smart’s “Biblical Interpretations” 
are characteristically rich in content. You will 
find these writings invaluable. These “Aids to 
Teaching” will try to give you simple blackboard 
outlines for each lesson which may help you 
keep a sense of perspective as you prepare for 
teaching. 

You may want to put on the board to start the 
month’s lessons the titles for all four weeks so 
your class will see immediately that the limited 
time for this series will not permit random specu- 
lations. 

Fill in as you teach, the three points for dis- 
cussion in today’s lesson: 

1. The Roots of Apocalyptic Writing 

2. The Nature of It 

3. The Need for It 
Now we are ready to discuss each of these ap- 
proaches to the Book of Revelation. 


1. The Roots of Apocalyptic Writing 


The more than 450 quotations from or allusions 
to the Old Testament in the Book of Revelation 
indicate that the roots of apocalyptic writing sink 
deep into the soil of Hebrew history and, more es- 
pecially, the prophetic writings. 

Any great prophetic voices that might have 
been raised after the restoration of the Jews 
from Babylonian captivity did not find their way 
into the canonized Scriptures. The Hebrews, how- 
ever, did not close their minds to further insights 
and encouragements. Fragments of apocalyptic 
literature are found in Joel, Zechariah, Ezekiel, 
and Isaiah, but the classic apocalyptic volume in 
the Old Testament is Daniel, written during the 
period of Syrian domination. There is a close 
identification of prophetic and apocalyptic writing. 

Your class may want (perhaps need) defini- 
tions of the two kinds of writing. You might ex- 
plain that prophecy resulted when men gained a 
fresh apprehension of the laws of God and tried 
to apply those laws to the problems of their day. 
Apocalyptic writing, on the other hand, claimed 
to be a direct revelation (revelation is a synonym 
for apocalypse) from God concerning what he 
intended to do to relieve the stress and distress of 
the people who, though in the crucible of per- 
secution, were valiantly trying to hold on to their 
faith. The word of the prophet was principally a 
discernment by men of God’s will; the word of 
the apocalyptist was primarily a revelation of 
God’s imminent and portentous acts in behalf of 
his children. 

Smart points out that in the late period of 
recorded Hebrew history, not too many years 
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Nero’s reign was a time of terror and persecution for the Christians. This painting shows him, after the famous 
fire, looking over the ruins of the city and the victims of his persecution. (Photo from Schoenfeld Collection, 
Three Lions.) 


before the coming of Christ, apocalyptic writings 
became very popular among the Jews. They were 
then an oppressed people, yearning for divine in- 
tervention. In close parallel, the early Christians, 
hardly more than two generations after Jesus, 
were in the same peril. The message of the 
apocalyptist was a welcome word. 

This leads to the second rootage for apocalyptic 
literature—it was for the common people! This 
may startle us. because we have thought no writ- 
ings of the Bible more difficult and obscure than 
Daniel and Revelation! Leaf through Revelation 
and lift out a verse here or there that a deprived, 
trampled, threatened person would cling to for 
encouragement (for example, 21:5; 22:5; 22:17; 
7:15-17). Even more heartening than the occa- 
sional word was the panoramic optimism of the 
Book, with God victor in the titanic struggle over 
evil. The dramatic attracts the common man, and 
Revelation was full-blown cosmic drama! 

The third rootage for apocalyptic literature is 
already becoming clear—it was closely tied to the 
environment which called it into expression. 
Share with your class Smart’s observation that 
“the apocalypses ... are more closely connected 
with the environments that produced them than 


any books of the Bible, with the possible excep- 
tion of some of Paul’s letters.” 

Ask your class to turn to the comments by 
Balcomb in the concluding paragraphs of the 
lesson in Adult Student where he discusses the 
three methods of interpretation: allegorical, out- 
line of history, and literary-historical. Those who 
insist on an allegorical interpretation mystify the 
average person and Revelation is by-passed or 
abandoned. Those who insist on the outline-of- 
history method rob the Book of its rich message, 
making absurd claims that it contains veiled 
references to contemporary events and personali- 
ties. Sincere but gullible persons follow this 
method. More and more the most reverent method 
for interpreting Revelation (and all apocalypse) 
is what Balcomb calls the literary-historical 
method. This means simply that we acknowledge 
the style of writing for what it is and refuse to 
divorce the message from its historical setting. By 
this method of interpretation, we can discover the 
essential truths and appreciate the courage of the 
early Church’s leadership. 


2. The Nature of Apocalyptic Writing 


This is literature by and for people experiencing 
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severe and unjust persecution. John and the 
Christians from whom he was separated needed 
mutual encouragement. They had been nourished 
in the language of the spirit. From the earliest 
days of the new faith, Christians had resorted to 
symbols for their own protection. For example, 
the sign of the fish was used widely among “fol- 
lowers of the Way” because the Greek word for 
fish contained in perfect order the first letters of 
the words, “Jesus Christ of God the Son.” The 
crudest etching of a fish probably signified noth- 
ing to the Romans, and yet it identified one 
Christian to another throughout the Empire. 

The vine and the branches, inartistically 
scratched on the walls of the catacombs where 
they are still to be seen, had wonderful meaning 
for Christians driven underground. The symbol 
reminded them of one of their Lord’s most sub- 
lime teachings—the life-giving relationship of 
each Christian to Jesus and to each other. 

Decade after decade the Christians, sometimes 
hounded, sometimes free, devised a vocabulary 
all their own. Balcomb and Smart do not agree 
concerning the use of symbolic language in 
Revelation. Balcomb believes it was used inten- 
tionally to confuse the Roman persecutors and 
espionage agents; Smart does not give too much 
weight to that explanation. For the most part, the 
symbolism used in Revelation related to nations 
in power, some of them collaborating with Rome, 
others challenging the Empire. These national 
symbols were known to Romans and Christians 
alike. Of course a poorly-trained, third-string 
agent of the imperial priesthood might get terribly 
mixed up, but the “investigators” who really ex- 
ercised power knew the symbols and could see 
the danger of the writing. You might let the class 
discuss this point. 

A far better explanation of the use of symbolic 
language in Revelation is simply that, as Balcomb 
expresses it, John on Patmos “is chronicling a 
flight of faith.” Ordinary street language is not 
majestic enough for one who wants to wrestle 
with the cosmic! How appropriate and yet imagi- 
native are John’s words describing the New Jeru- 
salem—“its radiance like a most rare jewel, like a 
jasper!” Nothing prosaic about that! Let’s not 
make the mistake of confusing legitimate imagi- 
nation with fantastic daydreaming. The man who 
wrote these words was riding out a storm. 

The Christians learned to speak and think sym- 
bolically for more than half a century, and sym- 
bols became their natural language. Symbolism 
was a perfect literary device for John when he 
wrote Revelation. Our matter-of-fact Western 
mind has not fully appreciated the more poetic 
mind of the Near East. 


3. The Need for Apocalyptic Writing 


Briefly review the early persecutions of Chris- 
tians. The following paragraphs may be helpful: 
The first persecutions of Christians were waged 
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by the Jews (who stoned Stephen, the first Chris- 
tian martyr). Somewhat later some of the provin- 
cial governors in Palestine unleashed capricious 
but terroristic acts against Christians, Herod 
Agrippa’s beheading of James serves as an illus- 
tration. Still later Emperor Nero turned his fury 
on Christians in the capital city in the year A.D. 64. 
His viciousness condemned many Christians to 
the stake; others were covered with the skins of 
wild beasts and made the prey of starved dogs and 
beasts. Still others were crucified. It seems quite 
possible that both Peter and Paul were victims 
of Herod’s insane and wanton destructiveness. 
For all their cruelty, Nero’s persecutions were 
confined to Rome and were not empire-wide. 

Nero’s successor, Vespasian (A.D. 69-79) ap- 
parently did not see in the scattered Christian 
movement any threat to the empire. He author- 
ized no persecutions against them. The short reign 
of Emperor Titus (79-81) was characterized by 
the same attitude toward Christians. 

Domitian, who was emperor from 81-96, was of 
a different stripe. He was autocratic, and cruel. 
He insisted on being worshiped as “Lord and 
God.” Christians, acknowledging Christ as Lord 
and God, were thereafter guilty of treason. The 
Revelation urged them to continue giving Christ 
this recognition. The persecutions ordered by 
Domitian were cruel and empire-wide, although 
much of the ruthlessness was poured out on the 
Christians at Rome. Toward the close of the reign 
of Domitian the Book of Revelation was written. 

Yes, it was a time of crisis. The emperor’s per- 
secutions reached their tentacles across the Adri- 
atic and Aegean Seas to snatch up Christians any- 
where and everywhere. Smart enumerates five 
reasons the emperor had for persecuting the 
Christians. List these reasons for your class. 

It is quite clear, even from the comment of the 
early church historian, Irenaeus, that Revelation 
was tied to the terrifying era of Nero-Domitian. 
Balcomb (Adult Student) sums up the need for 
this “tract for hard times” when he writes: “The 
apocalyptists wrote in times of distress to nerve 
the faithful and help them stand firm. In this re- 
spect the Revelation is without an equal.” The 
revengeful spirit of the writing may seem to us 
extreme, but we must remember the extremity 
of the Christians addressed by the Book. They 
desperately needed someone to say—and John 
said it—that, if they would only hold on, God 
could do what they could not do for themselves! 

Ask each class member to bring a copy of the 
Bible to class next Sunday. The class will need to 
use it to get most from the lesson. 
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Enjoyment Makes the Difference 
THERE is much more hope for humanity from 
manufacturers who enjoy their work than from 
those who continue in irksome business with the 
object of founding hospitals.—Alfred North White- 
head. 
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Sept. 13: LETTERS TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


Chapters 2 and 3 of the Book of Revelation are 
quite a surprise. The book opens in typical apoca- 
lyptic fashion. It is announced as the revelation 
which God gave through Christ to John for his 
fellow Christians, telling them of the things which 
must soon come to pass; for the end was near. The 
end was always near for apocalyptists; for it 
would come immediately after the crisis which 
was the occasion for their writing. 

The opening verses (1:1-3) would be a splendid 
introduction to chapters 4 and 5, in which God ac- 
tually gives the revelation to Christ, and to the 
rest of the book in which it is given by John to 
the Church. 

But we are interrupted by seven letters to 
seven of the churches in Asia Minor, in and near 
Ephesus. These letters seem to have little relation 
to what precedes and to what follows. The rest 
of the book is not in Asia Minor, but in Rome 
when it is not in heaven. Rome was the center 
of the persecutions which we studied last week. 
Its destruction will be an important feature in 
the triumph later in the book. These seven letters 
are important for understanding the churches 
of that time. They have important encouragements 
and warnings for us. 

In the strict sense of the word, of course, these 
are not letters. They are not like the letters of 
Paul, for instance, which were delivered each to 
the church or person to whom it was addressed. 
These seven letters in Revelation were never sent 
to anybody and it was never intended that they 
should be. They are rather a literary device each 
written to be a part of the whole, and to be cir- 
culated together as a piece of literature. 

The seven churches (Revelation 1:11) were all 
in the same neighborhood. They were probably 
under the influence of the church at Ephesus, 
since that great city overshadowed practically 
everything in that part of Asia Minor. Nothing 
is known of the origin of most of these churches, 
but it would not be a bad guess that they were 
established by missionary activity from the church 
in Ephesus where Paul had labored so long. 

This was the neighborhood with which the au- 
thor, living in nearby Patmos and probably also 
in Ephesus, was familiar, so he wrote to these 
churches rather than to the more famous centers 
like Rome, Antioch, and elsewhere. Each of these 
letters describes conditions in the church ad- 
dressed. They are too specific to be interpreted 
otherwise. There had actually been a martyrdom 
in Pergamum (2:13); there actually was false 
teaching in Thyatira (2:20), and the church at 
Sardis actually was spiritually dead. 

But John had a purpose in choosing just seven 
when he could have addressed others, such as 
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Colossae which was in the same neighborhood, or 
he might have mentioned fewer. Seven was the 
recognized symbol of completeness or wholeness. 
John is saying that in describing these seven he is 
describing also the whole Church. The conditions 
which he pictured were, with variations, true of 
the whole of Christendom in his day, as much of 
it has been true in every day since then. 

It is important to notice that these letters have 
to do almost entirely with internal conditions in 
the churches of Asia Minor. There is only the 
slightest suggestion of persecution from without, 
but there is much about spiritual and moral 
dangers within; for more churches have died from 
spiritual decay than from the opposition of ene- 
mies. These letters are pastoral in the truest sense. 

Some of the churches receive no blame at all, 
but only encouragement. The church at Smyrna 
(2:8-11) was financially poor, but in the things 
of the spirit it was rich, and it is encouraged to 
persevere in spite of hardships. Likewise the 
church at Philadelphia (3:7-13) had but little 
power, but it had kept the faith, and so it would 
be saved in the day of judgment when the Lord 
should return. 

But most of the churches do not have such a 
clean record. It is true that recognition is given 
to their virtues and achievements. The toil and 
patient endurance of the Ephesians are praised— 
and the fact that they hate the works of the 
Nicolaitans. Those in Pergamum were holding 
fast the name of Christ. One of their number had 
even suffered martyrdom. In Thyatira the latter 
works exceeded the first, which meant growth in 
grace. Even in Sardis, the worst of the seven, 
there were still a few people who had not soiled 
their garments. Our author knew the value of a 
few well-placed words of praise and encourage- 
ment. | 

But there were many temptations confronting 
the churches, and in some cases they had already 
yielded. One feels that in these was the real 
reason which prompted John to write. 

One of the evils which was most subtle, and 
therefore most dangerous, was the loss of zeal and 
zest in their religion; not any overt sin or im- 
morality, but just a lackadaisical, complacent lack 
of interest. The church at Ephesus had lost its 
first love, that first fine flush of enthusiasm with 
which their Christian life had begun. The church 
at Laodicea was neither hot nor cold, neither 
saint nor sinner, but tepid and slightly nauseating. 
The church at Sardis had the name of being alive. 
It was probably quite prosperous, but it was dead 
spiritually. 

We can imagine several things which contrib- 
uted to this emotional letdown, and it is also 
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Ruins of ancient Ephesus where one of the seven 
churches of Revelation 2 and 3 was located. (Gilliams 
Service Photo.) 


reflected in other New Testament books. Chris- 
tianity had started as a highly emotional move- 
ment (compare Pentecost, and the church at 
Corinth as Paul pictures it). But it is psychologi- 
cally impossible for high emotional tension to 
perpetuate itself indefinitely. Evangelists are fa- 
miliar with the “slump” which often follows a suc- 
cessful revival. Early Christianity experienced a 
slump. 

Christianity started, also, with an assurance of 
the early return of Christ, but half a century had 
now passed. Hope deferred was making the heart 
sick. 

Finally, early Christianity, worshiping in homes 
or in vacant lofts or in schoolrooms, with no 
spectacular parades and no pageants in gorgeous 
temples as other religions had, must have seemed 
rather drab and uninteresting by comparison. It is 
not surprising that the first radiant glow gradually 
disappeared. 

In addition to this loss of zeal, the churches 
were beset by false teachings. The chief issue here 
seems to have been the attitude toward the teach- 
ings of Paul, who had founded the church at 
Ephesus some twenty years earlier and had spent 
some years there. Paul had taught that the Chris- 
tian was under no obligation to keep the Jewish 
laws about clean and unclean foods and the like; 
for the real Christian was the man who had given 
up the law for faith in Christ. For Paul this man 
was also the real Jew; for Christianity was the 
fulfillment of Judaism. So Paul claimed that the 
Christian was the real Jew, and that those who 
kept the law were not. 

Not all Christians followed Paul in this atti- 
tude toward the laws of the Bible, and our author 
seems to have been one who did not. He had no 
use for those who (like Paul) permitted Chris- 
tians to eat meat that had been offered to idols 
(2:14, 20). The Pauline doctrine of freedom from 
the law, probably exaggerated into license during 
the years since Paul’s death, was for him the 
essence of sin. He denounced those who, like 
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Paul, claimed to be true Jews and yet refused to 
keep the Jewish law. 

These libertine teachers are referred to in 
several ways in the letters. They were teaching 
the members of the churches immorality because 
for John violating the laws of Scripture was im- 
morality (2:20-21). What other immoralities be- 
yond that were being practiced we do not know. 

They were likened to Jezebel, who in the days 
of Elijah taught the people the pagan worship of 
Baal (2:20). They were also likened to Balaam 
(2:14). In the story in the Bible, Balaam was 
loyal to Jehovah and refused to put a curse on 
his people (Numbers 22 through 24) but a later 
Jewish tradition told how he taught the king how 
to make the Hebrews bring a curse on themselves 
by eating forbidden food, and that is just the 
issue here. It is probable that the Nicolaitans 
(2:6, 15) were teachers of this same anti-Jewish, 
liberal doctrine. 

We have called attention to the fact that the 
seven letters deal almost entirely with internal 
conditions in the churches, and refer only slightly 
to any persecution from the government. For 
this reason it seems probable that the letters were 
written earlier than the rest of the book, before 
the persecution under Domitian had started. Even 
the sins for which the churches were rebuked 
were sins of complacency and indifference, not 
cowardice and yielding under torture, which 
would be characteristic of times of severe pres- 
sure. The fact that one man had suffered martyr- 
dom in Pergamum was worthy of mention (2:13), 
but a little later they were killed wholesale. 

If this is correct, then the letters were written 
independently, before the visions which make up 
the rest of the book. It was natural that when 
the larger book was written they were inserted. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Thomas F. Chilcote, Jr. 


You might begin this way: “Anyone who says 
he can’t understand anything in the Book of 
Revelation hasn’t read the second and third chap- 
ters. This reads like a page taken out of church 
history at almost any time, picked at random. 
It could even have in it a description of our 
church!” 

This can be one of the best remembered les- 
sons of the year. Keep it on a high level and keep 
it moving so you can take time to discuss each 
of the churches. 

Before getting into that, tell the story Balcomb 
picked up from William L. Stidger (see Adult 
Student), pointing out that the early Church was 
just as inclined to drive a bargain with God as we 
are, and the warnings of Revelation are applica- 
ble to Christians in all times. Balcomb divides the 
churches into three general groups: (1) the “sick 
unto death”—Ephesus and Laodicea; (2) Those 
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in sound health—Smyrna and Philadelphia; (3) 
those whose vigor was impaired but not destroyed 
—Pergamum, Thyatira, Sardis. Smart says the 
number “seven” suggests the possibility that these 
churches were regarded as representative of the 
degrees of faithfulness to be found throughout 
Christendom at that time. 

Each of the churches addressed received the 
same work of encouragement: Christians must 
not be overcome by persecution; they must over- 
come! But each of the churches was composed 
of comparatively new converts and, except for 
Philadelphia and possibly Smyrna, had inherent 
weaknesses. Almost like an anxious father, the 
exiled John tries to set their problems in bold 
relief. He encourages them to make the church 
strong. After you give a brief description of each 
church and John’s message, have class members 
read the passages from the Book: 


1. The Message to the Church in Ephesus 


After the destruction of Jerusalem (A.D. 70), 
Ephesus became the chief center for Christian 
work in the East. Ignatius called it “the passage- 
way of those who are slain unto God,” probably 
because so many Christians from Asia Minor 
who were slated for martyrdom in Rome had to 
pass through Ephesus en route to the capital city. 
John commends the Ephesian church for its labors 
and efforts to keep the gospel intact against 
heresies. He also appreciates their efforts to keep 
the Nicolaitans, a people of low moral reputation, 
from influencing the conduct of the Christians. 
But he puts his finger on the weakness of the 
Ephesian church: its ardor is dwindling and good 
works are not abounding. A church suffering from 
such a malady, John believed, could not hold 
its own against persecution. (If you have a map, 
spot Ephesus. Have someone in the class read 
Revelation 2:1-7.) 


2. The Message to the Church at Smyrna 


Smyrna, about fifty miles north of Ephesus, 
was the second ranking city of Asia Minor. It 
had had a pathetic history. In the sixth century 
B.c., the Lydians had leveled it to the ground, and 
it had not been rebuilt for four hundred years! 
The struggle to rebuild imposed heavy burdens 
on the people; for they were hounded by poverty. 
Many of the believers were dispirited because of 
the aggressive activity of the Judaizers who tried 
to make the Christians break ranks. Now im- 
prisonment, the inevitable prelude to martyrdom, 
faces many of them. “Be faithful unto death,” 
writes John. What pathos is woven into this brief 
portion of Scripture. (Find Smyrna on the map 
and let someone read Revelation 2: 8-11.) 


3. The Message to the Church at Pergamum 


Pergamum, fifty miles from Smyrna and fifteen 
miles from the coast, was less important com- 
mercially than Ephesus or Smyrna, but more im- 
portant in the promulgation of the prevalent 


idolatrous worship, with temples to Zeus, Diony- 
sus, and Aesculapius. Pergamum was made the 
center of the imperial cult of emperor worship, 
that being the significance of the words, “where 
Satan’s throne is.” One of the Christians at 
Pergamum (Antipas by name) is described as 
one who held his faith and had paid the price of 
martyrdom already. John reminds the other 
Christians there that such refusal to compromise 
was not only exemplary for one but mandatory 
on all Christians. 

Within the fellowship at Pergamum, however, 
were some who held a false teaching (Balaam) 
and they should be warred against. The hospital- 
ity given by the church to Nicolaitans also re- 
ceived stern rebuke. To encourage these harassed 
friends, John holds out two rewards for the 
faithful—hidden manna (sustenance) and a 
white stone with a name written on it (assurance 
of eternal life with God). Find Pergamum on 
the map and have someone read Revelation 2: 
12-17. 


4. The Message to the Church in Thyatira 


Thyatira, about forty miles southwest of 
Pergamum, was famous for its trade guilds. The 
Christians there were commended for their good 
works, but John expresses his indignation con- 
cerning the immoral and unethical activity of 
one of the members of the church named Jezebel. 
Posing as a prophetess, she is really undermining 
the integrity of the church. In spite of an effort 
to have her change her ways, she persists in her 
practices. Now a severe judgment is invoked 
against her and her progeny; indeed, against all 
who have anything to do with her. John enjoins 
the Christians who do have a consciousness of 
morality and true worship to hold on to their 
integrity. Find Thyatira on the map and have 
someone read Revelation 2: 18-29. 


3. The Message to the Church in Sardis 


Sardis was the old capital of Lydia. In Roman 
times it was notorious for its licentiousness. Now 
although Sardis seemed to be a live church, moral 
contamination had set in. There was some hope 
for the church there, though: “Yet you have still 
a few names in Sardis, people who have not 
soiled their garments; and they shall walk with 
me in white, for they are worthy.” Here was a 
church decaying from within. Perhaps it had be- 
come too self-sufficient. Find Sardis on the map 
and read Revelation 3:1-6. 


6. The Message to the Church in Philadelphia 


Philadelphia, about twenty-eight miles south- 
east of Sardis, had been shaken by an earth- 
quake in av. 17. From that time on, minor 
tremors made it relatively unsafe to live there, 
but some citizens did remain. This church re- 
ceived more commendation, in spite of its small- 
ness in numbers, than any of the other churches. 
Indeed, John gives no rebuke at all to the Phila- 
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delphia Christians but exhorts them to continue 
in their stalwart fight against the attempts by the 
Judaizers (identified here as the “synagogue 
of Satan’) to destroy the Christian effort. Find 
Philadelphia on the map and read Revelation 
3: 7-13. 


7. The Message to the Church in Laodicea 


Laodicea, not far from Colossae, was a wealthy 
city and a leading banking center. Not only were 
the citizens of the community proud of that, but 
the same spirit became characteristic of the 
church. The church was lukewarm. It was neutral. 
It was living by compromise. It, therefore, is 
sternly accused. Catering to popular fancies, it 
had bartered away its fundamental convictions. 
Its seeming prosperity belied its spiritual poverty, 
and John urged the Christians there to get a new 
perspective. He asks them to hear Christ call 
them: “Behold, I stand at the door and knock; 
if any one hears my voice and opens the door, I 
will come in to him and eat with him, and he 
with me.” Find Laodicea on the map and read 
Revelation 3: 14-22. 


Pinpointing the Messages to the Churches 
If time permits, put the follownig summary 


of the letters to the churches on the blackboard 
or read these to the class: 


Ephesus: ardor dwindling and good works not abound- 
ing. 

Smyrna: poverty should not hinder Christian witness. 

Pergamum: compromises with paganism thwart Chris- 
tianity. 

Thyatira: immorality damages the Christian fellowship. 

Sardis: the extensive practice of immorality threatens 
to decay the church. 

Philadelphia: a handful of courageous Christians are 
urged to keep on battling for Christ. 

Laodicea: a materially wealthy church needs to lay 
hold on some spiritual values. 


Try to conclude the class session with the sug- 
gestions given by Smart which explain the let- 
down in the early Church, some of them are 
quite as applicable to the Church in our time: 

1. It is psychologically impossible for high emo- 
tional tension to perpetuate itself indefinitely. 

2. Disillusionment: Christianity started with 
an assurance of the early return of Christ and 
this had not happened. 

3. A drab experience of worship, in contrast 
to the splendor and comfort of the surrounding 
paganisms. 

4. False teachings and internal quarrels, par- 
ticularly in matters of doctrine and conduct. 


Sept. 20: THE VISIONS 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


We have said before that apocalypses were 
“tracts for bad times,” written to strengthen 
and encourage people who were going through 
evil days. One of the constantly recurring notes 
was that if they would endure the present evil, 
it would soon pass and the era of bliss would 
follow. Jeremiah had promised the golden age 
after the Babylonian captivity and Daniel had 
promised it immediately following the persecu- 
tions under Antiochus Epiphanes. 

It therefore came to be a fixed idea that the 
Messianic age would come after a period of ter- 
rible evils, and this expectation survived even in 
times when there were no particular evils to be 
endured. Jesus reflects it in Mark 13: 24-26, and 
Paul in 2 Thessalonians 2:3, and it is commonly 
accepted among millenarians today. When there 
are wars and rumors of war, or in times of terrible 
calamity, it is assumed that the end is near. Things 
must get very bad before they can get better. 
These woes which were to come before the 
Messianic age and to usher it in have been called 
the “Messianic woes.” 

The horrors which impress us when we read 
Revelation were the Messianic woes, and the mes- 
sage of the author to the persecuted Christians 
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was that these Messianic woes had already started 
or were about to start. This meant that Satan 
was making his last stand. He was about to be 
finally and completely destroyed, so that the age 
of God’s perfect bliss was about to be ushered 
in. It was a message of thrilling expectation and 
hope, a fact which we are likely to miss when 
we read the book. 

The enemies of the Christians were not men, 
neither emperor nor government nor soldiers. 
All of these were inspired by Satan just as truly 
as the Church was inspired by God. Satan and 
his little demons were trying to destroy the 
Church of God from off the earth. They were 
the real enemies. This lifted the whole issue out 
of the realm of the human into the realm of the 
supernatural or cosmic. God and Satan were at 
war. Each had his earthly representative, Christ 
and the emperor. Each of these was considered 
divine by his followers, though, of course, the 
emperor had far the larger following. 

Each of these earthly representatives ruled 
over his organization, Christ over the Church 
and the emperor over the empire. Each was wor- 
shiped in a definite and organized religion; for 
emperor worship had its temples, its sacrifices, 
and its priests. These two systems were in mortal 
combat: God, his Christ, the Church and Chris- 
tian worship over against Satan, the emperor, the 
empire and emperor worship. There could be no 
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Many Christians were condemned to martyrdom in the circus arena. Persecuted as enemies of the Roman State, 
the early Christians showed great faith and courage in meeting their ordeals. (Photo from Schoenfeld Collection, 
from Three Lions.) 


compromise. One system or the other must be 
destroyed. 

One is thrilled by John’s unquestioning faith 
in the Christian victory. The emperor and his 
empire were ruling the world, and there was no 
power on earth to resist them. They made the 
laws, and their soldiers were everywhere to en- 
force them. The Christians, on the other hand, 
were without resources, hunted like beasts, driven 
underground, tortured. And yet John can look 
on such a scene and be confident of Christian 
victory. 

The Christian misses any distinctively Christian 
note in this struggle. God in Revelation is not 
the loving Father of Jesus, the God who was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself. His 
chief characteristic is not compassion, and there 
is no thought of saving sinners, but only of de- 
stroying them. Similarly, Christ is not the meek 
and lowly Son of God, teaching us not to hate 
enemies but to love them and forgive them. He 
is an irresistible Warrior riding a white war horse 
and wielding a sword. 

Even in his most optimistic moods, it never 


occurred to John that Christianity might convert 
its Roman enemies, but only that God would 
destroy them. And yet that was what happened; 
for a couple of centuries later the Roman empire 
officially adopted Christianity as its religion. If 
we think of the experiences and the moods of 
the German Jews being persecuted by Hitler, 
we will probably not be far from the experiences 
and moods of Christians being persecuted by 
Domitian. Under such circumstances any faith 
at all is little short of a miracle. 

Chapters 4 and 5 are introductory, and they 
are magnificent. They call for imagination rather 
than analysis. They should be felt rather than 
described. It is the throne scene in heaven. God, 
seated in indescribable majesty on the throne, 
has a revelation about things to come which he 
wants to give to his servants on earth. None can 
be found worthy of so great a responsibility 
until Christ steps forward and volunteers. One 
should shut his eyes to see the throne and the 
heavenly beings around it, and the flashing of 
lightnings and the torches of fire, and to hear the 
peals of thunder. Even the imagination fails be- 
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Ancient Ephesus was an important city of Asia Minor. 
This view of some of the ruins indicates the splendor 
of the temples, palaces, etc. See also page 28. (Photo 
from Underwood and Underwood.) 


fore the angels, ten thousand times ten thousand 
of them, in their ecstatic shout of praise. 

For our convenience we may distinguish three 
types of Messianic woes which followed the open- 
ing of the book by Christ, though it is doubtful 
whether our author was conscious of the classifi- 
cations. 

The first type consisted of woes which man 
brought upon himself: the collapse of the social 
order. These were chiefly war and the woes which 
accompanied war, famine, pestilence, and death. 
It is still true that when a major war is launched 
millenarians take it as evidence that the end is 
near. 

Not much is made of war in Revelation. Aside 
from Christ’s fighting against his enemies near 
the end (and that is destruction rather than war), 
the chief reference to war is at the very beginning 
of the opening of the book which contains the rev- 
elation. This is the famous “Four Horsemen” 
passage, in which the first horseman symbolizes 
conquest, the second bloodshed, the third famine, 
and the fourth probably pestilence (6:1-8). It is 
possible that little was said about war because 
war was somewhat foreign to the thinking of 
the author. Rome hed long been ruling the 
known world, and there had been no major wars. 
Or possibly the author wants to hurry on to 
the more spectacular and less man-made woes. 

The second type of woes, and one which bulks 
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much larger in Revelation, is the upheavals in 
nature. The sun turns black; stars fall out of the 
sky; mountains are moved from their places. 
Hail and fire mixed with blood fall on the earth. 
A third of the earth is burned; the sea is turned 
to blood, and fresh water is made poisonous. 
These are things beyond the power of man. They 
show the cosmic character of our crisis. These 
calamities in nature were somewhat stereotyped 
in ancient writings. Some of those in Revelation 
remind us of the plagues in Egypt in the days of 
Moses and of the thirteenth chapter of Mark. 
John may have been influenced by both of these 
passages. 

In Revelation these plagues occur in the most 
confused way. In 6:12-13, the sun turns black 
and the stars fall out of the sky, but they seem 
to be shining later in 8:12. The contents of the 
seventh seal (8:1) and of the seventh trumpet 
(11:15) are not at all clear. In 7: 3-4, the number 
of the saved is 144,000, but in 7:9 it is a multitude 
which no man can number. In 19:21, the wicked 
seem to be finally destroyed, but a thousand years 
later, in 20: 7-10, Satan is again leading the multi- 
tude of the wicked. More than once we seem to 
reach the climax and final salvation, only to find 
that the war is not nearly over. 

Many scholars have tried to explain the dif- 
ficulties, or to resolve them by rearranging the 
text, but no two have found exactly the same 
solution. It is not necessary for our purpose that 
they should. It is enough to know that for John 
the world was about to feel the devastating shock, 
and horrible though these things sound, they 
were ushering in the end of all evil for all time, 
and the beginning of God’s era of perfect blessed- 
ness. 

The third and final type of Messianic woes was 
the demonic woes. These were the most terrify- 
ing of all. If all evil was to be destroyed, it was 
necessary that the demons, the angels of Satan, 
be brought to earth to take part in the final battle. 
Satan would muster all his forces for the de- 
cisive struggle. So all the demons, with all their 
genius for hurting men, would come up from 
the underworld. Chapter 9 tells of opening the 
bottomless pit, their home, and of their swarming 
up to the earth in a smoke which darkened the 
sun. 

With typical symbolism these demons are de- 
scribed as locusts, probably borrowing from Joel, 
but they are apparently not locusts in any literal 
sense. The description beginning in 9:7 sounds 
like the locusts of a nightmare. They are also de- 
scribed as horsemen, though the damage is done 
by the fabulous horses and not only the riders 
(9: 15-19). 

In the first two types of woe, war and the 
upheavals of nature, Christians suffered like any- 
one else, but not in the third. From the time 
when Christ and his disciples had shown their 
mastery over demons by casting them out, it 
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had been understood that demons had no power 
over Christians. The Christians were therefore 
marked with the mark of Christ which made them 
immune to the devastations of the demons (7: 
3; 9:4). 

These horrors assure us that the end is near. 
Next week we will see the overthrow of Rome 
and of Satan who supported it, and the arrival 
of the City of God. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Thomas F. Chilcote, Jr. 


The chart of the visions (see page 12) is based 
on Balcomb’s discussion in Adult Student and 
should be kept before you as you prepare and 
teach this lesson. Copy this chart on the black- 
board before class begins so you can refer to it 
as you teach. 

You will notice that Smart does not include as 
much of the Book of Revelation in his discussion 
of today’s lesson as does Balcomb. For that reason, 
read Smart’s comments for both September 20 
and 27 in preparing your materials for today. Try 
to cover all the material concerning the visions 
in this lesson. You will not have time to read many 
verses from each section of the book. Have the 
class members open their Bibles to chapter 4 of 
Revelation. 


Vision I (Chapters 4 and 5) 


Smart suggests that these chapters “call for 
imagination rather than analysis. They should 
be felt rather than described.” Last week we saw 
the pathetic condition of the churches. We begin 
today’s lesson by witnessing the adoration of God 
by a divine host! Have someone read 4: 8-11. This 
passage ascribes praise to God. The spontaneous 
joy of worship in heaven is John’s way of em- 
phasizing the greatness of God in contrast to the 
littleness of Domitian who must resort to pres- 
sures to get acclaim. 

The seer’s vision continues in chapter 5. He 
sees a scroll filled with writinz, signifying the 
awesome and profound counsel of God concern- 
ing human destiny. The seven seals defy the 
ability of anyone to break them. Finally, one is 
named who can break the seals—a mortally 
wounded and yet living Lamb (Christ). The 
imagery then becomes grotesque. The Lamb’s 
seven horns symbolize perfect strength and the 
seven eyes signify perfect understanding. When 
he takes the scroll a new song breaks forth. It 
is a mighty anthem (read 5:9-10). Such divine 
recognition of Jesus warrants continuing faith 
in him, even at the price of suffering and martyr- 
dom. 


Vision II (6:1-17; 8:1-5) 


The scroll, as John envisioned it, was not read. 
Its message was “acted out.” The Revelation’s 
conception of the physical world was that it is 


transient. After it has served as a training ground 
for the children of God, it will be destroyed. The 
spoilation, as John conceived it, was about to 
take place and certain disorders heralded the 
end. These are the disorders described in the 
scroll: 

1. Threatened invasion of the Roman Empire by 
the Parthians, moving into the very region where 
the churches addressed by Revelation were lo- 
cated. John believed that the empire, militarily, 
was vulnerable (6:1-2). 

2. Internal revolution (6:3-4). The celebrated 
Pax Romana was not the peace of Christ. It would 
be destroyed. 

3. Famine (6:5-6). Have this passage read. 
High food prices are scored, a day’s wage being 
required to purchase one ration of wheat. John 
satirizes the preferential treatment given to the 
luxuries, oil and wine. Domitian issued an edict 
in A.D. 92 exempting these items from restrictions 
to appease the opposition he was experiencing 
on the part of certain cities in Asia. This explains 
the phrase, “Do not harm oil and wine.” 

4. Pestilence (6:7-8). John believed a large 
portion of the earth would be covered by plague, 
much as the “Black Death” centuries later rav- 
aged Europe. 

5. Persecution (6:9-11). An impatient cry from 
the already martyred Christians for God to judge 
their enemies and avenge their blood is recited. 
This “gospel of hate” was rebuffed by the Epistle 
of 1 Peter. The impatience is partially relieved 
when the martyred ones receive white robes, 
symbolic of their resurrection. 

6. Total confusion (6:12-17). The planetary 
system is affected, and all classes of men are 
powerless to stay the wrath of God. Position, 
wealth, or sheer physical might are unable to 
crush the righteousness of God. 

7. Silence (chapter 8). This gives the Chris- 
tians opportunity to pray. Chapter 7 breaks the 
continuity of the vision. In this parenthesis, John 
gives encouragement and hope to the Christians. 


Vision III (8:6 through 11:19) 


The prolonged silence is broken with noisome 
disturbances in nature and the sounding of a 
trumpet. The significance of the calamities ac- 
companying the sounding of the first four trumpets 
baffles us. In chapter 9 the vision is more under- 
standable, although this entire chapter reflects 
the world of demonology quite realistic to the 
Jewish and also the heathen mind. This passage 
is not pitched on a high Christian level. The 
“woes” initiated by the sounding of the fifth and 
sixth trumpets signal a visitation of torture and 
the physical destruction of one third of mankind. 
Even this, says John in 9: 20-21, did not inspire 
repentance. 

The portion from 10:1 through 11:13 is another 
parenthesis, announcing that the prayers of the 
martyrs (offered up in chapter 8) are about 
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to be answered and also that the sounding of the 
seventh trumpet will herald the revelation of the 
final purpose of God. Included in this passage are 
some apocalyptic fragments written before the fall 
of Jerusalem in a.p. 70 which John apparently 
believed would encourage the suffering Chris- 
tians. 

Read 11:14-19 aloud. The woe resulting from 
the sounding of the seventh trumpet is so awe- 
some that it becomes a vision in itself, and the 
description follows in chapters 12 and 13. 


Vision IV (12:1 through 15:8) 


The final struggles of Satan are described in 
chapter 12, drawing heavily from pagan mythol- 
ogy. The expectant mother is the true Israel (the 
Church) and her offspring is Christ. Cosmic evil 
(the fierce red dragon) tries to devour Christ 
at the moment he is born, but the infant is whisked 
away to the protection of God. Every succeeding 
attempt to destroy the woman (the Church) is 
foiled. Failing that, the dragon then “went off to 
make war on the rest of her offspring”—the faith- 
ful. The force of this chapter is that though uni- 
versal martyrdom is threatened, Satan is in his 
last engagement and the “faithful unto death” 
will participate in his final overthrow. 

The activity of Satan’s two emissaries engages 
our attention in chapter 13. The first is the Roman 
Empire personified by Emperor Domitian whom 
John believed to be Nero reincarnated. This is 
implied in 13:13. Empire-wide persecution is de- 
scribed in verse 7, and empire-wide worship of 
the emperor in verse 8. The second beast (verses 
11-18) was the imperial priesthood—the em- 
peror’s espionage agents. They used subtle tactics 
to spy on the Christians (verse 14); could issue 
the death verdict (verses 12 and 15b); could 
accredit loyal subjects (verse 16); and could boy- 
cott anyone who could not produce proper iden- 
tification (verse 17). The beast is then identified 
by a numerical symbol—666—Nero reincarnated 
in Domitian. 

Chapter 14 is the third parenthesis, giving more 
consolation to the harassed Christians. In the 
imminent Messianic age they alone will be able to 
sing the heavenly anthem (verse 3). Their purity 
will be recognized (verses 4b-5). Having followed 
Christ in death, they are now privileged to be 
associated with him wherever he goes (verse 4c). 
Verses 6-7 ought to be read aloud. It is John’s 
conviction that the legitimate scope of the gospel 
is the evangelization of the world, in sharp de- 
fiance of the decrees of Domitian. The command 
to thrust in the sickle and reap the harvest (verses 
14-16) symbolically announces that the time for 
divine judgment on the world is at hand. 

Chapter 15 introduces the third series of judg- 
ments—seven plagues which bring God’s wrath 
to final expression. Not even prayer can reach 
God now to avert his visitation on the wicked 


(verse 8b)! 
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Vision V (Chapters 16 through 18) 


Chapter 16 sets forth the seven plagues which, 
John asserts, will completely despoil the proud 
Roman Empire. The martyrdoms are now com- 
plete and the plagues are the penalties God ex- 
acts of the persecutors. The Battle of Armageddon 
(see verse 16) has been subjected to uncritical 
and unintelligent explanations. The word Arma- 
geddon simply means the mountain of Megiddo. 
The plain of Megiddo was already famed from Old 
Testament battle stories. The “Battle of Arma- 
geddon” has symbolic, not geographic importance. 
Just as God won decisive battles in the past, so 
will he be victor in the battle against the Roman 
Empire. 

Chapter 17 describes Rome as a harlot. She 
is first destroyed by her subjugated peoples who, 
in turn, are destroyed by Christ. The “seven 
heads” may refer to the seven hills of Rome or 
to the seven principal emperors who reigned dur- 
ing the Christian Era. The “ten horns” symbolize 
the subjugated kings who will revolt. The divine 
claims of Domitian are again challenged as Christ 
is called “Lord of lords and King of kings.” 

Chapter 18, in a mood of prophetic certainty, 
announces the fall of Rome. Read aloud 18: 21-24. 
No sadder picture of utter desolation has been 
penned. The familiar sounds of domestic life— 
of work and rejoicing—are silenced. Honorable 
industry is no more to be found. The lights are 
extinguished. The happiness of bridal festivity is 
gone. Silence—the silence of death—hovers over 
the once-great, once-proud, once-rollicking city 
of empire! 


Vision VI (Chapters 19 and 20) 


In chapter 19 the angels, the divine host, and 
the martyrs rejoice over the fall of Rome (verses 
1-8). Verses 9-10 form another parenthesis of 
encouragment, declaring that persecution makes 
Christians peers of angels. Christ is then depicted 
as a warrior-messiah riding at the head of a 
mighty host. This passage may have inspired the 
martial hymn, “The Son of God Goes Forth to 
War.” The chapter ends by describing the igno- 
minious end of the enemies of God. 

Chapter 20 describes the millenium—the second 
coming of Christ and his reign on earth. The one 
thousand years is a symbolic number suggesting 
perfection and completeness, probably derived 
from the apochryphal book, “The Secrets of 
Enoch.” Verses 5-6 may be another parenthetical 
word of encouragement, saying that the martyrs 
will reign with Christ during the millenium. They 
will do this after being raised up in the “first 
resurrection,” John believes—and this is their 
distinctive reward for faithfulness. Satan, re- 
leased from his thousand-year imprisonment, is 
then decisively defeated and the Last Judgment 
of all men takes place (verses 11-15). The 
Christian belief in the moral responsibility of each 
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person for himself is strongly emphasized in 
verses 12b and 13b. 


Vision VII (21:1 through 22:5) 


The consummation of Christ’s victory was im- 
aginatively captured by John as he described 
“the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down out 
of heaven from God.” That new, God-sent era 
would be marked by (1) the actual presence of 
God; (2) the end of sorrow and suffering; (3) 
the eternity of God; (4) assurance of sonship to 
the faithful; and (5) the splendor of the New 
Jerusalem. 


The Epilogue (22:6-21) 


Of course, all these happenings were still in 
the future, but John writes as though they had 
already occurred. So the epilogue is really an 
exhortation. He says again that he believed 
Christ’s return was very near (verse 10). His 
message has the approval of Christ himself 


(verse 6). Christians must worship God only 
(verse 9b). The gospel has universal appeal and 
significance (verse 17). Furthermore, no one is 
to tamper with this message (verses 18-19). The 
benediction in verse 21 indicates that Revelation 
was to be read in the churches. 

We can summarize today’s lesson by making a 
composite of Smart’s “Biblical Interpretations”: 
Influenced by Jeremiah and Daniel, John believed 
things would get. very much worse before they 
would get better, but the Messianic woes were 
already starting. The emperor and his imperial 
priesthood were only Satanic instruments, now 
engaged in mortal combat against Christ and his 
faithful ones. The ultimate victory would be 
God’s and his wrath would fall heavily on the 
ruthless enemies of the Christians. The end, John 
believed, was in sight! 

Ask someone in the class to bring a record 
player and a record of Handel’s “Hallelujah 
Chorus” to class next Sunday. You will be able 
to use it in concluding this series of lessons. 


Sept. 27: HOLD FAST WHAT IS GOOD 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


We have said in previous lessons that Revela- 
tion was a book of comfort and reassurance for 
the people for whom it was written. The horrors 
depicted are the Messianic woes assuring them 
that the long reign of evil on earth was about to 
end. If the whole world is made to suffer, we must 
remember that according to their thinking the 
whole world was evil except the little Christian 
Church. The only way for God to triumph was to 
destroy his enemies. In warfare it is good news 
that the enemy is about to be annihilated. John 
becomes exultant over destruction of the pagan 
world. 

After the description of many of these Mes- 
sianic woes, we have in chapter 12 a picture of 
the dragon, Satan himself, who is the inspiration 
of it all. The picture bristles with difficulties which 
need not bother us here. It is evidently based in 
part on eastern mythology with its familiar chaos 
monster who tried to destroy creation with a flood. 
Like most of Revelation, it also has elements 
drawn from Judaism. For our author it explains 
that the great dragon, frustrated in his other 
efforts, tried to destroy the Gentile Christian 
Church. 

Chapter 13 follows logically with its descrip- 
tion of the two beasts (13:1-10, 11-18). The beasts 
are to be distinguished from the dragon. The 
latter is Satan himself, while the beasts are the 
earthly agents through which he works. 

The first beast (13:1-10) is Rome, the great 


persecutor. In 17:9-12, it is explained, with the 
disregard for consistency which is characteristic 
of symbolic writing, that the seven heads of 13:1 
are the seven hills of Rome and also seven kings, 
while the ten horns are ten kings. The descrip- 
tion in 13:2 is obviously drawn from Daniel 7: 
2-8. Daniel was describing as beasts the different 
nations which had persecuted the Jews. John 
seems to imply that Rome, which was persecuting 
the Christians, was as bad as a combination of 
all of them. Rome received its power from Satan; 
it blasphemed God, persecuted the Christians, 
and ruled the world. 

The second beast (13:11-18) is the system of 
emperor worship, which was the greatest enemy 
to Christianity in Rome. It forced people to wor- 
ship the first beast, the emperor or the empire, 
and its priests claimed to work miracles. 

The number 666 (13:18) by which the beast is 
identified has been one of the happy hunting 
grounds for fanaticism. Luther said it was a pre- 
diction of the Roman pope, and the Roman church 
said it was a prediction of Luther. Among the 
countless interpretations across the ages there 
have been the German Kaiser, Hitler, and Stalin. 

Ancients did not have numerals, so they used 
letters for numbers. We are familiar with this 
in Latin where I is one, V is five, X is ten, etc. 
Every name, and in fact every word, would thus 
have a numerical equivalent if it contained any 
of these letters. We are told that 666 is the num- 
ber of a man, and most scholars agree that it 
was the numerical equivalent of ‘Nero Caesar” 
in Hebrew, the Roman emperor being considered 
a reincarnation of the infamous Nero. 
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“The Four Kings Ride Forth,” by the German artist, 
Albert Durer. See Revelation 6:1-8. (Photo from Three 


Lions.) 


In chapter 17, we start the final destruction of 
this whole system of evil, Satan and Rome and 
the emperor. This is the last step in preparation 
for God’s taking over and introducing the perfect 
world. 

The destruction of Rome (chapters 17 and 18) 
is told in dramatic form, and is one of the most 
vivid passages in the book. As the great city burns, 
the angels rejoice over her destruction (18:1-8), 
but the kings of the earth, and the merchants, and 
the shipmasters stand at a safe distance and sing 
their dirges because the great Babylon (Rome) 
is no more. As Babylon persecuted God’s people 
in the Old Testament, it is used as a symbol for 
Rome which was persecuting God’s people in the 
New Testament. 

If one is tempted to regret so great destruction 
of the world’s center of wealth and culture, he 
should go on to read chapter 19, which opens 
with a mighty “Hallelujah” and an assurance 
that at last salvation had come. To the Christian 
sufferers it was the glorious end of their present 
suffering and the guarantee of their ultimate tri- 
umph. All heaven is in an uproar of excitement. 

In 19:11-21 Christ, who does not play a very 
large part in our author’s descriptions, appears 
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as a warrior to lead the armies of heaven to the 
great victory following the burning of Rome. 
The kings of the earth oppose him and are utterly 
destroyed. 

But we are not primarily interested in the de- 
struction of armies; for our warfare has not been 
against flesh and blood but against Satan and 
those through whom he has ruled the world. The 
important feature in this conquest is the destruc- 
tion of Satan’s two beasts, the emperor and the 
false worship which forced people to worship 
him. These two are now thrown into the lake of 
fire and utterly destroyed (19:20). 

It is time for more Hallelujahs. Rome is gone. 
The emperor is gone. The despised and dreaded 
emperor worship is gone. 

One would naturally expect the destruction 
of the dragon, Satan, to follow immediately. We 
have gotten rid of his agents on earth, but there 
can be no real victory so long as he is alive; for 
the glorious age can come only with the elimina- 
tion of Satan. 

But this is delayed a bit. There was a tradi- 
tion in Jewish apocalypticism that before we all 
go to heaven to live happily ever after, God is 
going to allow the Jewish nation to rule the world 
for a while, to compensate it for the centuries 
it had suffered at the hands of the Gentiles. 
One writer said that this Jewish era would last 
four hundred years, another a thousand years, 
and possibly there were other guesses. Through- 
out Revelation the Christian Church takes the 
place of the Jewish nation as the people of God, 
and so this author borrowed this little detail too. 
The Christian Church must rule the world for a 
thousand years before the end. 

So instead of being destroyed, Satan is first 
bound under the earth for a thousand years, so 
that he cannot interfere with the triumph of the 
Christians led by their Messiah (20:3). After that 
he will be released for one final effort. Then he 
will be finally destroyed in the lake of fire where 
the beasts have preceded him (20:7-10). This 
little borrowing from Judaism is the only refer- 
ence in the Bible to the thousand years, and it 
has been the unfortunate occasion for endless 
confusion in the Church. 

Now all evil is gone from the earth. We come 
to the end of our drama. In 20:11-15, we have 
the picture of the final judgment. Then in chapters 
21 and 22 God’s perfect world is established to 
take the place of Satan’s evil world. There will be 
the overthrow of all evil and the establishment of 
all good. 

The New Jerusalem described in chapters 21 
and 22 is usually taken as a picture of the heaven 
beyond the skies, but this is not strictly accurate. 
It is Jerusalem: a fabulous, perfect city made in 
heaven and let down to earth in place of the 
old Jerusalem which Rome had destroyed. 

This means a dramatic ending for our drama 
of the struggle between the Church and Rome. 
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When the book opened, Rome was ruling the 
world, a city of indescribable earthly splendor 
and power, and her emperor was master. On the 
other hand, poor Jerusalem, the city of God, had 
been burned and was lying in ashes. Dramatically 
this is now reversed. Rome has been burned and 
is lying in ashes (chapter 18), her people have 
been destroyed and her emperor sent to tor- 
ment. But in Jerusalem the new and perfect city 
of God has been let down out of heaven, and in 
her, God shall rule forever and ever. 

It is not surprising that the approach of this 
triumph over evil has thrilled the angels in 
heaven. They have broken out in ecstatic praise 
from time to time during the book, and their 
heavenly choruses have been the inspiration of 
some of our greatest Christian music during the 
ages. It is a glorious book, a book which dares 
to believe in the ultimate defeat of evil and the 
ultimate triumph of God at a time when such 
faith seemed all but impossible. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Thomas F. Chilcote, Jr. 


The discussion of the lesson by Balcomb in 
Adult Student makes a good outline for the class. 
Be sure to allow enough time at the end of the 
hour to play the “Hallelujah Chorus” which is a 
portion of Revelation set to thrilling music. 

As you present each of the points of today’s 
lesson, put them on the blackboard. The two main 
headings will be limitations and values. 


Limitations of Revelation 


Balcomb observes that the first limitation of 
Revelation is that it is sub-Christian in its idea 
of God and in its hatred of non-Christians. John 
has no idea that God in Christ is reconciling the 
world unto himself. Again and again in Revela- 
tion, John represents the martyrs as urging God 
to avenge their blood against their enemies. 

- The second limitation of Revelation is the clear 
and explicit expectation of its author for the im- 
mediate end of the world. This is the nature of all 
apocalyptic writing, and even now there are many 
sincere but utterly misguided persons who in- 
terpret world conditions as an augury of ill. 


The Values of Revelation 


Balcomb must have come under the symbolic 
spell of the Book because he lists seven values! 
This will be a really helpful class hour if you can 
consider each of them. 

1. Its power to calm, strengthen, and inspire 
people in times of crisis. This is something Chris- 
tians always need. In a recent four-week evange- 
listic campaign conducted by Evangelist Billy 
Graham there were some interesting tabulations 
made with regard to the “decisions” of those who 
responded to the invitation. Of the 2,751 who had 





“The Mother of Harlots and Abominations of the 
Earth,” by Rochegrosse. See Revelation 17. (Photo, 
William ‘H. Wise and Company.) 


their commitments recorded, 68 per cent were 
seeking assurance of salvation, reaffirming their 
faith, or dedicating their lives in Christian service. 
The other 32 per cent made first-time commit- 
ments to Christ. Sometimes the churches need 
to evaluate their ministry of assurance! The prob- 
ability is that abnormality will be normality for 
our generation and the next. Revelation is sug- 
gestive of the need for restoring the lost radiance 
to our faith as Christians. Be sure to use Balcomb’s 
story of Count Helmuth von Moltke. 

2. Its sense of urgency; its spur to moral en- 
deavor. A book that has an honored place on my 
shelf is Martin Niemoller’s God Is My Fuehrer. 
It contains the famed German pastor’s last 
sermons that he preached before being confined 
to a concentration camp. Using the text of Mat- 
thew 5:13, Dr. Niemoller declared to his anxious 
congregation: 

“The problem with which we have to deal is 
how to save the Christian community at this mo- 
ment from the danger of being thrown into the 
same pot as the world: that is to say: it must 
keep itself distinct from the rest of the world 
by virtue of its ‘saltness.’ How does Christ’s com- 
munity differ from the world? 

“We have come through a time of peril—and 
we are not finished with it yet—when we were 
told: ‘Everything will be quite different when you 
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as a Church cease to have such an entirely differ- 
ent flavour: when you cease to practice preaching 
which is the opposite of what the world around 
you preaches. You really must suit your message 
to the world; you really must bring your creed 
into harmony with the present. Then you will 
again bceome influential and powerful.’ 

“Dear brethren, that means: The salt loses its 
savour. ... We must not—for Heaven’s sake— 
make a German Gospel out of the Gospel; we 
must not—for Heaven’s sake—make a German 
Church out of Christ’s Church; we must not— 
for God’s sake—make German Christians out of 
the Evangelical Christians! 

“'..It is precisely when we bring the salt into 
accord and harmony with the world that we make 
it impossible for the Lord Jesus Christ, through 
His Church, to do anything in our nation.” ! 

3. It teaches so effectively that there are times 
when we serve best by patient endurance. We all 
know, in part, the story of the long and gallant 
battle waged by William Wilberforce to rid the 
British Empire of the Negro slave traffic. He 
could have won his battle in the height of his 
public career if he had not insisted that adequate 
indemnities be paid the slaveholders. “The same 
Being who commands us to love mercy says also, 
‘Do justly,’” he had declared. Cecil Northcott 
tells the end of the story: 

“On July 25, 1833, he [Wilberforce] lay on his 
deathbed. 

“In the House of Commons the bill for the com- 
plete abolition of slavery, with compensation to 
the planters of 20,000,000 pounds was being dis- 
cussed by the members.” 

In the evening friends brought word to Wilber- 
force that the Commons had passed the Bill. 

“A wonderful smile lit up the thin face of the 
dying man—but a smile with a shrewd humour 
in it too. 

“ “Thank God,’ he whispered, ‘that I should have 
lived to witness a day in which England is willing 
to give twenty millions sterling for the abolition 
of slavery!’ ” 2 

Sometimes it takes as much patience to win a 
battle for social righteousness as to ride out the 
storm of persecution! 

4. Its insistence that allegiance to God is above 
allegiance to one’s nation. Bishop Gerald Kennedy 
has something to say on that point: “An Episcopal 
bishop reported that a man who knew Russia 
well had said to him, ‘In Russia today the only 
people who can be recognized as persons are the 
Christians.’ Russia is an extreme case of a general 
disease which has infected our time. But there 
are other places, too, where it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to recognize persons. We are the 
victims of terrible, mighty depersonalizing forces. 
Our only safety is in keeping clear in our minds 


that we are the sons of God, which is to say, 
1 From God Is My Fuehrer by Martin Niemdller, published by 
Philosophical Library and Alliance Book Corporation, 1941. 


2 From All God’s Chillun, by Cecil Northcutt; Eagle Book No. 31, 
Friendship Press, 1944. Used by permission. 
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we are persons.” 3 The Christians are not to be 
swallowed up in their environments. They are not 
to be gullible patriots saying, “My country right 
or wrong.” They are to use spiritual discernment 
and say, “My country when she is right; my 
prayers for my country when she is wrong.” 

5. Its conviction that God’s own cause is at 
stake in history. Not always can we exuberantly 
say, “Though the wrong be oft so strong, God 
is the ruler yet!” Even if we do believe it, we 
often fail to demonstrate our faith. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick writes: “In vital personal religion 
every man is commissioned with his vocation, 
called to do something, big or little, for God’s 
sake and man’s. The real God is Purpose, hard 
at work getting something done on earth to re- 
deem our race from its sin and misery, calling 
every man to some task which, in the place where 
he is put, no one can do in his stead. ... 

“Ah, Church of Christ, the proclamation of such 
faith is your task today. You fritter away your 
strength on trivial sectarianisms. You insult the 
intelligent and alienate the serious with petty 
dogmatisms that do not matter. You fiddle trifling 
tunes while the world burns. But back of all 
that, still the glory of the true church within the 
church, is a message without which mankind is 
doomed. If you really believe the Christian gospel 
—God behind us, his cause committed to us, his 
power available for us—then proclaim it, live it, 
implement it, for humanity’s hope depends upon 
it. It is, indeed, a faith for tough times.” 4 

6. Its conviction that ultimately good will tri- 
umph over evil. The Book of Revelation makes 
very little use of the gospel story, but at one point 
there is a marked affinity: what John believed 
would be the ultimate and crowning victory for 
the distressed Christians would demonstrate one 
of the hard-to-believe Beatitudes—‘‘The meek 

. shall inherit the earth!” 

Basil Mathews once told of a Hindu scholar in 
South India who, in conversation with a mission- 
ary, paid high tribute to the Christian faith: 
“There is in Christianity,” he said, “a doctrine 
that I believe is peculiar to it, and which I have 
not found in the five religions: the doctrine that 
God can take what is bad and bring good out 
of it.” 

7. Its confident assurance of immortality. This 
is the great leap of faith—not into the dark 
but into the dawning. Winfred E. Garrison 
has said of the Christian doctrine of immor- 
tality that “the limits of understanding are not 
the limits of reality.” This faith has peculiar 
relevance to a situation such as that faced by 
John and his fellow Christians. 

Close out your study of Revelation by playing 
Handel’s “Hallelujah Chorus,” the text of which 
is taken from the book we have just studied! 


3 From With Singleness of Heart by Gerald Kennedy; published by 
Harper and Brothers. Copyright, 1951, by Southwestern University. 
Used by permission. 

4From A Faith for Tough Times, by Harry Emerson Fosdick; 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. 
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Unit XIII: Living 
Beyond the Self 


TEACHING PLANS _ by Myron F. Wicke 


The pupils’ material for this course of study is 
published in current issues of Adult Student and 
Wesley Quarterly.“The Cross and Human Suffer- 
ing,’ by Donald T. Rowlingson, pages 4-6, will 
be helpful in teaching the lesson for September 
13, “How Shall I Face Discomfort?” For illustra- 
tions for this series of lessons, see the various 
articles in the magazine and book sections, pages 
1-21. Dr. Wicke is associate director of Section of 
Secondary and Higher Education, Division of 
Educational Institutions, General Board of Educa- 
tion. The Scripture reference for September 6 is 
1 Timothy 6:6-19. 


Sept. 6: What Place Shall I Give to 
My Possessions? 
The teacher’s task is the teacher’s opportunity. 


Opportunities often come to us veiled as tasks, 
and it is not always easy to discern the oppor- 


tunity through the burden. Yet teaching is, of 
all labors, among the most rewarding. Every 
sincere teacher will admit that it is he who gets 
the education even more than his students. When 
we can teach a subject, we understand it. Thus 
every teacher has the opportunity to continue 
his own education in the most effective way of 
all. No time, regardless of how busy we are, can 
be better invested. 

We should recognize the teaching privilege for 
what it is. We should stop now and then to think 
about how we are doing our studying as well as 
our teaching. Here are a few suggestions as to- 
gether we approach this unit of four lessons on 
“Living Beyond the Self.” 

A little time spent in looking at the unit as a 
whole will pay big dividends. In this way we get 
a sense of the four lessons together, since they 
deal with very personal and closely related prob- 
lems. As we look at the four lessons, we shall 
begin to discover how they link the theme of the 
whole study. Once all four problems are in our 
minds, ideas will begin to take focus. When the 
mind is alerted to problems of a certain kind, it 
begins to act as a magnet, drawing other related 
ideas. It takes time for these to develop. 

Let me show how this worked out in my own 
case as I prepared these study guides. This is a 
simple illustration of a very complex process. I 
was pondering the questions which confront us 
in the first lesson of this unit—the proper con- 
trol of possessions. I wondered how we could best 
test our own practices at this point. We know 
that the religion of most people is shown by the 
way they act in specific situations. One of these 
situations occurs when we are called upon to 
give—to the church, to charities, to education. 
As I considered this idea I remembered reading 
—at least five years ago—an interesting state- 
ment about the Duke of Wellington in a book by’ 
Halford E. Luccock. My mind was collecting ideas. 
I had little trouble in finding what I was looking 
for though it was in a book I had not seen for a 
long time. Let me quote the passage exactly as I 
found it in Luccock: 


“A British preacher listened to a lecture by 
Philip Guedalla on the art of biography. In dis- 
cussing his problem when writing his life of the 
Duke of Wellington, Mr. Guedalla said that the 
hardest matter was not in finding out what Well- 
ington did—that was easy—but in discovering 
what sort of a man he was. The most dependable 
evidence he found was in Wellington’s checkbooks 
covering several years. Here was trustworthy 
testimony on what the man cared most about. 
The preacher wrote a sermon on ‘The Stump of 
an Old Checkbook.’ What does your checkbook 
tell about the inmost you?” (italics added) } 

This story may be useful as an illustration for 
teaching the first lesson of this unit. I repeat 


1From In the Minister’s Workshop, by Halford E. Luccock; 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1944. Used by permission. 
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it here, however, to illustrate how one’s mind 
looking for ideas will find them, if one will take 
enough time and give the work enough thought. 
Try therefore to see these lessons as a unit. Then 
study each individual lesson long enough before 
Sunday so that your mind can come to your aid. 

As you consider the lesson, consider also the 
members of your class. We teach material, to be 
sure, but far more we teach people. The aim is 
to help our students find themselves as they study 
the Bible. The more we know about our students, 
the more we shall be able to adjust our teaching 
to their needs. We shall be looking constantly for 
the points in the lesson which are related to their 
lives. Who are your students? 

Your class may expect a lecture from you. But 
perhaps even classes which have grown up on 
this method can be trained to become more active 
themselves. Someone has said that one principle 
hammered out in discussion is worth a thousand 
words from a teacher. In any event, it is clear that 
as students learn to participate, they grow in- 
dividually and as members of the group. It is, of 
course, much harder to lead a good discussion— 
one that gets somewhere—than it is to make a 
speech. It takes more thought and preparation. 
In the discussion, however, a teacher will find 


clues to what his students really want and need. 

There is no better teaching than that which 
succeeds in getting the student to read his own 
Bible. Work at this with your class. The whole 
group will be astonished by the excellent results. 

You have much help in your task. The Bible 
text is there to guide. As you put your thoughts 
upon it, illuminations will come from line to 
line. These do not develop as much upon first 
reading as upon second and third readings. Try 
this for yourself. The passages for the week are 
very brief, but each has been selected because 
of its relationship to the lesson in hand. 

The explanations and interpretations in Adult 
Student and in Wesley Quarterly are valuable. 
They represent the best thought available on the 
text itself, and they give suggestions for relating 
the lessons to life. These sections ought to be read 
as early in the week as possible. If the first read- 
ing is made more than a week in advance, you 
will be able to encourage your students to give 
some of their own time and thought to the prob- 
lems of the next Sunday. A good assignment 
helps; for it will encourage your class to read 
their lessons in advance. 

Then there are your church library and public 
library. If you do not own a commentary of your 
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by the Central Department of Research and 
Survey and published in Statistics of Giving by 
the Joint Department of Stewardship and Benevo- 
lence of the National Council of Churches. 
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own, look at one in the library and discover how 
to use it. Try various commentaries, and study 
other books on the Bible. You will observe that 
you yourself are becoming better educated, and 
in the most effective of all ways. 

Does this mean too much work? Each of us 
must decide how much time he can give to his 
preparation. But remember, it is the teacher who 
grows most of all. Teaching a Sunday-school class 
is an adventure in growth, for both students and 
teacher; but especially for the teacher. 

What place shall I give my possessions? The 
problem for this week’s lesson is stated as a per- 
sonal question. It is not difficult to see the rela- 
tionship of this question to that of the entire unit 
of four lessons—Living Beyond the Self. Is it like- 
ly that we can escape the “self-alone” except as 
we manage our possessions instead of letting them 
manage us? 

Here is a very simple outline of the lesson as 
interpreted in Adult Student and Wesley Quar- 
terly: 

I. Problems in the Bible passage (1 Timothy 

6: 6-19) 

II. The danger of allowing our possessions to 
to possess us 

III. The true aim of the Christian life 

IV. The proper use of possessions 


I. The Bible Text 


Notice that the two letters to Timothy and the 
-one to Titus are known as the Pastoral Epistles. 
‘Your class will have no difficulty, after reading 





the lesson, in establishing the appropriateness 
of the designation. Note the personal tone of this 
and succeeding lessons of the unit. 

Some of the passages here are so well known 
that you will be tempted to pass them by without 
adequate examination. Note especially these: 

“We brought nothing into the world, and we 
cannot take anything out of the world.” (A 
modern play is entitled You Can’t Take It With 
You.) 

“If we have food and clothing, with these we 
shall be content.” (Is not food and clothing used 
here to symbolize the essentials of life? How 


-much do we really need?) 


“The love of money is the root of all evils.” (Is 
it money which is the root of all evil, or is it the 
love of money which is the danger? What is the 
distinction here?) 

“Fight the good fight of the faith.” (Remember 
the famous line in 2 Timothy 4: 7—“I have fought 
the good fight, I have finished the race, I have 
kept the faith.” 


II. The Danger of Allowing Things to Possess Us 


The Epistle assumes possessions to be a grave 
danger to the Christian. This danger is not in the 
possessions themselves, but in our allowing them 
to govern us. Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) points 
out that our lesson is not a preachment against 
possessing material things. As long as we manage 
our possessions, they may be helpful to us. The 
peril comes from making them our masters. 

Do we find ourselves in this very danger? Each 
must answer for himself. What happens when 
things control us? We are impelled to want more 
and more of them. We are likely to place our 
faith in them, and to make them the end of our 
efforts. Like the foolish man in the Scriptures, it 
is easy to build ever bigger barns without thought 
as to what we are doing. We are likely to assume 
that our possessions are secure and permanent. 
So the question of what our checkbooks show 
about us we dare not neglect. Do our check stubs 
indicate concern for others, for the work of the 
church, or do they show mostly love for things? 

Will, in Adult Student, raises questions regard- 
ing the fundamental philosophy of Americans. 
“Few will deny that in America and in most of 
the rest of the Western world success in life is 
interpreted as financial success.” This means that 
instead of faith in God ours is in things. What does 
your class think of this charge? Questions of the 
value of profit-sharing plans and of certain types 
of socialism are raised by Slutz in Wesley Quar- 
terly. These are problems related closely to the 
lesson, and they are worth considering. But it 
will be easy to get into a heated discussion on 
these matters, and to neglect the personal impli- 
cations of the lesson. 


III. The Aim of the Christian Life 


Our physical requirements are few, according 
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to our lesson. They are described here as “food 
and clothing.” Remember Jesus’ words at this 
point: “Your heavenly Father knows that you 
need them all.” The aim is rather “righteousness, 
godliness, faith, love, steadfastness, gentleness.” 
The point here is clear.. When we allow our pos- 
sessions to possess us, we are no longer master 
but slave. 

Possessions can become a hard slave driver too. 
They can make us inhuman. As pointed out by 
Scott, when our money comes between us and 
our brother, or between us and our God, we 
cease to be Christians. Can your class suggest 
illustrations of this very thing which they have 
witnessed? 


IV. The Proper Use of Possessions 


It has been shown that possessions are not in 
themselves evil. The evil comes only from the way 
in which they are used. The question is how we 
manage what we have and what we do with what 
we gain. John Wesley once said: “Get all you can, 
save all you can, give all you can.” There is a story 
told of a man who heard his pastor preach on 
these three points. After the first point—‘‘Get 
all you can’”—the old gentleman was heard to 
pronounce a vigorous, “Amen.” After the second, 
he exclaimed “Amen!” with even more enthu- 
siasm. But as the third point—“Give all you can” 
—was being developed, he turned to his neighbor 
and said so all could hear: “What a shame to spoil 
a good sermon.” Many of us would like to have 
the third point omitted too, but it cannot be done. 

Everyone will be able to point out instances in 


which possessions properly used have been a great 
blessing. Slutz notes that property must be “a 
means of service both in the getting of it and in 
the spending of it.” This idea will merit close at- 
tention. What exactly does it mean? Are there 
some uses of property which injure others both 
in the getting of the property and in its use? 

What does the Christian doctrine of steward- 
ship mean? If we consider ourselves to be stewards 
of what we have, how does this affect our use of 
these possessions? What would Jesus do with 
such possessions as we have? 


Conclusion 


If time remains, here are a few lines from a 
famous American writer—Henry David Thoreau 
—which your class may find suggestive. They 
come from Walden, Thoreau’s most famous book: 

“A man is rich in proportion to the number of 
things which he can afford to let alone.” 

“If you give money, spend yourself with it, 
and do not merely. abandon it to them.” 

“Why should we live with such hurry and waste 
of life?” 

“Most of the luxuries, and many of the so- 
called comforts of life, are not only not indis- 
pensable, but positive hindrances. . . .” 

“Lo! men have become the tools of their tools.” 

Before dismissing your class, call their atten- 
tion to the subject of the next lesson. What ques- 
tions should they be thinking about? Who of 
their acquaintance has victoriously confronted 
discomfort and suffering? Remind them of the 
need to use their own Bibles during the week. 


Sept. 13: How Shall I Face Discomfort? 


The Scripture passage is 2 Timothy 1:3-14. 


One of the discouraging educational facts con- 
fronting every teacher is the rapidity with which 
students forget. All of us have had enough ex- 
periences as learners to appreciate this fact. It is 
clear, however, that occasional repetition helps 
greatly in fixing important ideas in our minds. A 
brief review of the work of last Sunday will, 
therefore, be profitable to all. 

Stimulate your class with a few review ques- 
tions such as these: 

1. What are the Pastoral Epistles? 

2. Why were they so called? 

3. How were the following lines related to the 
lesson? 

“We brought nothing into the world, and we 
cannot take anything out of the world.” 

“The love of money is the root of all evils.” 

“Sell what you possess and give to the poor” 
(Matthew 19:21). 

“A man’s life does not consist in the abundance 
of his possessions” (Luke 12:15). 

4. How does the problem of the use of our 
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possessions relate to the theme of the whole unit 
now being studied? 
Have any members of the class new ideas about 
last Sunday’s lesson? 
The following is a brief outline of the lesson: 
I. Problems in the Bible passage (2 Timothy 
1: 3-14) 

II. Does being a Christian exempt from discom- 
fort and suffering? The question is not 
whether we shall face discomfort but how 
we shall face it. 

III. What resources does the Christian have? 

A. Faith 
B. Prayer 
C. A great task 


I. The Text 


The lesson cannot be fully grasped unless we 
know the circumstances in which the words 
were written. When we realize that they deal with 
Paul’s experience in prison, we can more readily 
appreciate the depth of the Apostle’s faith and the 
vigor of his dedication. It is easier to write of 
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courage than to show courage. Paul knew how to 
do both. 

The personal note is as apparent in this passage 
as in the one studied last week. Notice this: “As 
I remember your tears, I long night and day to 
see you.” The mention of names shows the same 
warm feeling for individuals. 

Will, in Adult Student, reminds us that it is 
now “the thing to do” to be a church member, 
that it no longer requires serious personal sacri- 
fice. Do you agree that this is so? We are re- 
minded in the text “Do not be ashamed then of 
testifying to our Lord, . . . but take your share of 
suffering for the gospel in the power of God.” 
Have times changed so much that we no longer 
suffer for testifying to our Lord, or have we per- 
haps merely ceased to testify? 

Is there anywhere in Scripture a more trium- 
phant assertion than this: “I know whom I have 
believed and I am sure that he is able to guard 
until that Day what has been entrusted to me”? 
Your class may be more familiar with the King 
James Version of the same text: “I know whom I 
have believed, and am persuaded that he is able 
to keep that which I have committed unto him 
against that day.” 

These words are the more remarkable for one 
who could write that he had five times been 
lashed by the Jews, three times beaten with rods, 
once stoned, three times shipwrecked, and again 
and again lived in pain, hunger, and cold. It 
would be helpful to read these lines from 2 Corin- 
thians 11: 24-27. 


II. Does Being a Christian Exempt From Discom- 
fort and Suffering? 


It is apparent at once that the answer to this 
question is in the negative. Paul’s sufferings (see 
Wesley Quarterly) in part resulted from his own 
choice. Is it not true that every great cause is 
advanced only with painful effort? But such 
suffering which might be escaped by surrender 
or compromise and the discomfort which comes 
to all of us may be borne. The thorn in the flesh, 
of which Paul wrote, must be endured. 

How can the Christian face and use discomfort? 
While the Christian must face discomfort as do 
all human beings, he has resources of unusual 
power—trust, prayer, and a great task. Slutz sug- 
gests in Wesley Quarterly that deep interest in a 
worthy cause and purpose will lift us out of our- 
selves, and turn our attention from unimportant 
personal problems. 

This is, to be sure, far from saying that cer- 
tain kinds of discomfort are easy to face, or that 
suffering is any less than a probing trial of our 
faith. That this was the case in the life of Paul 
we can readily note from today’s lesson. From 
Paul, says Redus in Wesley Quarterly, we learn 
that “All suffering is easier if we know that it 
serves the high purpose of God.” It is this purpose 
which gives hope and meaning to our lives. Prob- 
ably every member of your class can tell of per- 


sons who have succeeded in spite of extreme 
physical discomfort. It will help to ask for illus- 
trations on this point. 


III. What resources does the Christian have? 


The resources of the Christian are as real as 
are the problems he must face. Paul’s “thorn in 
the flesh” was real, but so was God’s grace which 
Paul learned was sufficient for every need. So 
Paul’s triumphant exclamation—“‘I know whom 
I have believed”—is the expression of a sufficient 
faith. It is a faith which each one of us may 
achieve. It is the faith of Jesus, of the prophets, of 
Christian men and women through the centuries. 
It is the faith of which Whittier wrote: 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


Our use of the resource of prayer is a sign of 
our faith. Be sure to note with your class what 
1 Timothy (2:8) has to say about prayer: “I de- 
sire then that in every place the men should pray, 
lifting holy hands without anger or quarreling.” 
Again in Philippians 4:6-7 are matchless words: 
“Have no anxiety about anything, but in every- 
thing by prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving let your requests be made known to God. 
And the peace of God, which passes all under- 
standing, will keep your hearts and your minds 
in Christ Jesus.” These are words of a man who 
knew discomfort, and even elected it because of 
his faith. 

The resource of being enlisted in the greatest 
of all tasks is what Paul in Jesus’ name calls us to 
accept and use. Suffering in a cause can transform 
us, but the cause will even carry us through the 
discomforts which confront us from day to day. 
“Take your share of suffering as a good soldier 
of Christ Jesus” (2 Timothy 2:3). 


Conclusion 


This lesson ought not to be concluded without 
considering some of the questions raised by Will 
in Adult Student. Does our church membership 
really mean that we do sacrifice for our faith? 
Are we willing to go without a meal now and then 
to help those who are in need? Do we surrender 
personal desires for greater causes? Are we 
willing to be criticized for Christian ideas which 
run counter to the attitudes of our communities? 
These questions refer to discomfort accepted for | 
the sake of the Christian cause. It is one thing to, 
face triumphantly what we cannot escape. It is 
another thing to elect difficulty and sacrifice for 
an important cause. 

Be sure to call attention to next Sunday’s les- 
son. Call attention to the Bible readings for the 
week. Ought not each of us to try reading all of 
Titus at one sitting? This is the shortest of the 
Pastoral Epistles. 
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Sept. 20: What Does Unselfishness Demand of Me? 


The Scripture lesson is Titus 2:7-8; 3:1-11. 


How can we enlarge our lives beyond the nar- 
row limits of our own selfish wishes and inter- 
ests? This is the unifying theme of the group of 
lessons we are now studying. Our first lessons 
have raised questions regarding two dangers fac- 
ing us all. One dealt with the tendency to let our 
possessions govern us. The second focused at- 
tention upon the danger of allowing physical dis- 
comfort and suffering to spoil our lives. 

By way of review, ask members of your class 
to give some of the characteristic lines from 1 
Timothy which dealt with proper use of posses- 
sions. This repetition will help fix these passages 
even more firmly in their memories. 

Here are a few questions to aid in reviewing 
last Sunday’s study: 

1. Did Paul know what physical discomfort 
was? 

2. Could Paul have escaped any of the suffering 
of his life? 

3. Why should anyone elect a task which causes 
pain and discomfort? 

4. Are we as Christians electing tasks which 
require sacrifice? 

What does unselfishness demand of me? The 
theme of today’s lesson is again framed in a ques- 
tion. Here is a simple outline of some of the issues 
involved: 


“The Good Samaritan,” by Gustave Doré. See Luke 


10:30-37. (Photo by A. R. Simons.) 





I. Problems in the text (Titus 2:7-8; 3:1-11) 

II. Are the dangers pointed out in the lesson 
signs of selfishness? 

III. What kind of conduct does unselfishness re- 
quire? 
A. In deeds 
B. In speech 
C. In citizenship 
D. In consideration of others 


I. The Text 


The lesson is clearly the statement of an older 
minister to a younger one. Does it not lift up 
important principles for any person who wants to 
lead the Christian life? All of us know that the 
most powerful teaching is that of example. “Show 
yourself in all respects a model of good deeds.” 
“What you do,” said Emerson, “speaks so loud 
that I cannot hear what you say.” 

Is it because of our good deeds that we are to be 
saved? Titus makes the answer to this question 
clear and definite. “He saved us, not because of 
deeds done by us in righteousness, but in virtue 
of his own mercy.” Scott notes in Adult Student 
how cleansing is the insight which enables us to 
feel when we see others fail—“There but for the 
grace of God, go I.” Is not this insight a protection 
against selfishness? Even as we remember this, 
we remember that our deeds are the outward 
signs of our dedication. 

Is there any doubt about the nature of Christian 
duties outlined here? Scott holds that Christians 
found it necessary to co-operate with civil authori- 
ties because the Christian movement was then re- 
garded as subversive. Co-operation was therefore 
necessary for survival. Does not the counsel which 
follows differ strangely from the subversive move- 
ments we know? Here the call is for being a good 
example, for loving one another, for avoiding dis- 
sension. 


II. Are These Signs of Selfishness? 


Some of the clearest signs of selfishness are to 
be seen in our attitude toward possessions. Other 
signs are apparent in our normal treatment of 
others. What is there of selfishness in being fac- 
tious? Is a factious person quarrelsome and argu- 
mentative for any other reason than that he wants 
his own way? Do those who love argument 
(“Stupid controversies”) argue for the sake of 
gaining insight or mainly to establish the validity 
of their own positions? Do you know any such? 
What is the real purpose and hope of good dis- 
cussion? Is the extremely self-centered and selfish 
person willing to see his own mistakes? 


III. What Kind of Conduct Does Unselfishness 
Require? 


We have outlined for us in this lesson some of 
the requirements of unselfishness, though surely 
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not all. It is important to see that the desired con- 
duct set forth here is a product of the Christian’s 
relationship to God through Christ. 

Unselfishness is more than a matter of words; 
it must appear in deeds. Among our actions few 
are more indicative of our true concerns than is 
our speech. What we say to others and about 
others will help show whether we respect them 
or only ourselves. Someone has said recently that 
two things are bad on the heart, running up stairs 
and running down people. When we “run down” 
people we are usually trying to build up ourselves 
at their expense. Is this a fair generalization? 
Slutz in Wesley Quarterly lists these four charac- 
teristics of sound speech. He says it is clear, clean, 
accurate, and truthful. What do you think of this 
analysis? 

Are we not also to show our respect for others 
in a willingness to sacrifice individual interests 
for the good of the whole community? Can a 
family succeed fully unless such self-sacrifice is in 
the home? Will a community succeed unless citi- 
zens unselfishly surrender some of themselves for 
the benefit of all? 

How does selfishness make us less than we 
ought to be? Jesus said that he came to help men 
and women live a more abundant life. In what 
ways does selfishness keep us from rich and full 
living? Is the selfishly quarrelsome person likely 
to expand his relationships with others? Are such 
relationships essential to the good life? Is it not 
evident that the behavior warned against here 
will leave us poorer? 


Conclusion 


The class should again link the three enemies 
we face in living beyond ourselves. These are: 
allowing possessions to rule us; letting discomfort 


and suffering ruin our lives; living selfishly. 


The Pastoral Letters have dealt firmly with 
each of these enemies. Written as letters to young 
churches, they speak as clearly to us today. 
Next Sunday our lesson comes from Philemon, a 
personal letter of one chapter. The theme is Chris- 
tian brotherhood. The story is a dramatic one. Be 
sure to enlist every member of your class in read- 
ing the lesson as well as the daily readings. Ask 
your class to bring their New Testaments with 
them to class. 
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Christians Have Another Citizenship 


A CHINESE residing in France, thinks in his 
own terms, in his own tradition; he has his own 
criterion of judgment and of action; he is also a 
citizen of another State, and his loyalty is given 
to this state, and not to the country in which he 
is living. It is the same with the Christian, he 
is the citizen of another Kingdom, and it is thence 
that he derives his way of thinking, judging, and 
feeling. His heart and his thought are elsewhere. 


He is the subject of another State, he is the am- 
bassador of this State upon earth, that is to say, 
he ought to present the demands of his Master, 
he establishes a relation between the two, but he 
cannot take the side of this world. He stands up 
for the interests of his Master, as an ambassador 
champions the interests of his country. From an- 
other point of view (and here the relation is 
quite different), he may also be sent out as a 
spy. In fact, that may be the situation of the 
Christian: to work in secret, at the heart of the 
world, for his Lord; to prepare for his Lord’s vic- 
tory from within; to create a nucleus in this world, 
and to discover its secrets, in order that the king- 
dom of God may break forth in splendour.—From 
The Presence of the Kingdom, by Jacques Ellul; 
1951, The Westminster Press, publishers. Used 
by permission. 


A Film for Teaching 


In the International Lessons the unit for Oc- 
tober is entitled “Foundation Principles for a 
Better World.” It deals with such topics as God at 
work in the world and the kind of men who can 
best serve God. 

The Promise (16 mm; 40 minutes; rental, $6.00) 
will make very good background for this unit. If 
you have not already used this excellent religious 
motion picture, this will be a good time to make 
use of it. It tells the story of one man who found 
the gift of the Holy Spirit as promised by Jesus. 

Preview the film at least once and put down 
some of the things that you think are significant 
for the lessons. These are some of the questions 
you may want your class members to answer on 
the basis of seeing the film. Give them the ques- 
tions before they see the film. What was the 
promise? What does the story of the coming of 
the Holy Spirit tell us about God and his relation 
to the world? To what kind of men does the 
Holy Spirit come? What relation has the promise 
to being born again? What effect upon the life 
comes as a result of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit? 

The film concludes with a hymn, “Our Blest 
Redeemer, Ere He Breathed His Tender Last 
Farewell,” number 177 in The Methodist Hymnal. 
Ask the group to join in singing at the second 
verse. 

This film is too long to be used in your class 
session. You will have to plan to show it at some 
other time, unless you want to use your whole 
time for it. In general, this is not a good practice, 
but this is an excellent film, and it may be all 
right to do it just this once. It is not a discussion 
film. Don’t plan to discuss it immediately after 
showing it, but take up the questions in the next 
class session after the group has seen it. The 
picture may also be used to conclude the unit, asa 
climax to what has gone before. 
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The Scripture lesson is Philemon 8-21. 


Our lessons have helped us confront the prob- 
lem of how we can get beyond ourselves and live 
as fully as God intended us to live. We have seen 
in the earlier lessons of this unit that certain 
dangers face us in our quest. A too great de- 
pendence upon possessions is one of these dangers, 
and when we surrender to things we become ma- 
terialists. The inability to overcome discomfort 
and suffering is another danger. A third is our 
tendency to selfishness. Today we face an allied 
problem, the tendency to think only of ourselves 
and in so doing to close out of our lives the possi- 
bilities for rich and rewarding brotherhood. Our 
lesson asks us to escape from ourselves by includ- 
ing others in our concern. It is a call to Christian 


brotherhood. 
AN OUTLINE 


I. The Story of Philemon 
II. Fundamental questions 
A. Who is my brother? 

B. What is the Christian’s obligation to his 
brother? 

C. Can the church become the 

Community’’? 
III. Redeemed and lifted beyond ourselves 


I. The Story 


Philemon is so short that the entire epistle 
should be read in class; for it will remind us again 
that these letters were meant to be read as units 
and not a few lines at a time. The names may 


“Beloved 


This Christian family living in Seattle, Washington, asks 
God’s blessing before every meal. They are members 
of the Seattle Japanese Methodist Church. (Photo by 
Toge Fujihira.) 








Sept. 27: How Can I Practice Christian Brotherhood? 





prove difficult, but they will show how personal 
the letter is, and how close Paul was to the mem- 
bers of these young Christian churches. Verse 22 
gives an especially warm touch, and makes it seem 
much like one of our own letters. 

Philemon is a personal and dramatic story, but 
it is nevertheless universal in its meaning, as your 
class will recognize. The questions it raises are 
pertinent for us. The major details of the story 
must be carefully brought out. Onesimus was a 
slave who had escaped from his master, Philemon. 
Somehow he had come under the influence of 
Paul in prison and had become a Christian. What 
was to be done? 

We can conjecture that Paul and Onesimus 
discussed at length the return of the slave to his 
master. We know this was not a simple question; 
for Onesimus could be subject to the death pen- 
alty, as pointed out by Scott in Adult Student. If 
invoked, this penalty would have meant cruci- 
fixion. Thus the decision to return to Philemon 
was not an easy one for Onesimus, or for Paul to 
encourage. Yet Onesimus was a Christian. As a 
Christian, he was a man of obligations. It is es- 
sential that the class appreciate the dramatic and 
decisive nature of the struggle and the courage 
involved in the return of Onesimus to his master. 

But now we must look at the problem from the 
point of view of Philemon, who had also become 
a Christian as a result of Paul’s teaching and 
preaching. The letter from Paul sharply tested 
Philemon’s Christian commitment. Paul under- 
stood what the struggle would be; for he had 
tried to put himself into the place of his friend 
Philemon. But as a Christian, Paul could see but 
one decision. 

How the story ended we do not know. Scott 
notes that there was a bishop of Ephesus named 
Onesimus. He concludes that it would not have 
been an impossibility that this was the Onesimus 
of the letter to Philemon. 


II. Fundamental Questions 


One of the major questions emphasized in this 
lesson is surely closely related to that raised by 
Jesus in the parable of the Good Samaritan. It 
was the old question: Who is my neighbor? Paul 
insists that we are all brothers, and that a Chris- 
tian will create a brotherly relationship to those 
with whom he has dealings. Skin color, economic 
and social standing, and nationality should have 
absolutely nothing to do with our personal atti- 
tudes toward one another. Redus in Wesley 
Quarterly says of Onesimus that he left Philemon 
a slave but returned as a brother. Was Philemon 
capable of the demand? 

The brotherly attitude does not always come 
easy. We must, Slutz notes, learn to practice a 
“great forgiveness,” and learn to bring to others 
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not mere toleration, but rather “redemptive es- 
teem.” These happy phrases suggest that our ap- 
proach to others has a lot to do with their own 
attitudes toward themselves. 

There is an old fable of an Indian who saw a 
moving figure in the distance against the horizon. 
Assuming it to be an enemy, he raised his gun. As 
the figure came closer, he recognized the man’s 
costume as that of his own tribe, and prepared to 
greet him in friendly terms. Suddenly, however, 
he perceived that the man was his brother, and 
then he rushed to embrace him. Is this in part at 
least a parable of our own attitude toward others? 
Do we not recognize that we are all brothers and 
sisters when we look closely enough? 

What is the Christian’s obligation to his broth- 
er? The whole life and teaching of Jesus speaks 
to this point. Paul’s words are also challenging 
and final. Christian brotherhood makes demands 
upon us to love one another, since we are all 
children of the same Father. Will in Adult Student 
suggests that Paul is asking much of Philemon. 
Can there be any doubt that this is true? It is not 
easy to be a Christian. 

D. Elton Trueblood has characterized the 
Church at its best as the “Beloved Community.” 
Is there a more fortunate way to put it? The 
Church is the men and women who make it up. 
We do not join the Church, someone has said; we 
become the Church. When we practice the love 
that has come to us from God through Christ, 
then the “Beloved Community” is possible. Is not 
this exactly what Paul is requiring of Philemon? 


III. Redeemed and Lifted Beyond Ourselves 


Is it not clear that we are less than our best 
when our personal relationships are not what 
they should be? None of us can live to himself 
without terrible loss. The relationship of this 
lesson to the unit of four is thus clear. It is of 
utmost importance that your class consider the 
major issue, “Living Beyond Ourselves,” not only 
as something we must do, but also as something 
Jesus has done for us. It is he who has redeemed 
us from atheistic dependence upon possession; 
from undue concern for discomfort and pain; 
from selfishness; and from disregard for others. 
But as he has saved us from these sins, he has 
saved us for the spiritual and the beautiful, for 
rich and vigorous lives, for thoughtfulness, and 
for love of others. How widely this love should be 
construed is a question we must face in all sin- 
cerity. As Will puts it in Adult Student, the issue 
involves us in our dealings with Russians, with 
people of other colors, with those who disagree 
with us. 

In a book entitled Event in Eternity, Paul 
Scherer gives this striking illustration: 

“How many of you saw Alexander Brooks’ 
poster during the war: A tall, gaunt, big-boned 
typical American, who looked as though he had 
been through Hell and back: thirty or more years 





old, with hollows in his cheeks, and the little stoop 
of the shoulders that suffering gives. At the bot- 
tom was the legend: Remember me? I was at 
Bataan. One of my men suggested that we use 
it in our church. It would take only a few strokes 
to change the face into the face of Jesus. And we 
could write beneath it: Remember me? I was at 
Calvary.” } 

Is this the kind of note upon which this series 
must conclude? We have studied some of the 
problems involved in achieving life beyond our 
own. How can we best learn to let Christ help us 
in this task? 


T y + 


Foray Against Racial Discrimination 


SrupeEnts take courses in race and culture. But 
why at a distance? In America that field is just 
outside the door, with chance to prove a friendship 
while conducting a study. One group of college 
men asked the local community council for the 
trees that had been cut down to widen a highroad, 
and the council agreed; whereupon the college 
used the trees for the benefit of Negroes living 
in neighboring shacks. That act was small? Yes, 
but it showed a main intention, and God takes 
such a will for the deed. The college textbook 
said: “Attack must be made on discrimination.” 
Those college men made no attack, but at least 
they made a foray; and meanwhile they were 
learning, for we learn only from life—From Faith 
and Education, by George A. Buttrick, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1952. 


1 From Event in Eternity, by Paul Scherer; Harper and Brothers, 
1945. Used by permission. 


Skin color, economic and social standing, and nationality 
are unimportant on the playground of Bailey Gatzert 
Public School in Seattle, Washington. (Press Associa- 
tion Photo.) 
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THIS is the month when you will be making plans for your fall program 
of informal discussion groups for the Methodist Sunday Evening Fellow- 
ship and other occasions. On these pages are listed some of the materials 


you can use for this month. 





What Would 
You Da? 











So we come to the end of the 
trail. The “What Would You Do?” 
series, begun in October, 1948, ends 
with the current issues of Adult 
Student and Aputt TEACHER. Next 
month, replacing it, will be a series 
called “Discuss It,” the first prob- 
lem for discussion to be “Shall We 
Start a Crusade?” 

As you lead the discussion of 
the two episodes published in 
Adult Student this month, you will 
be well advised to follow some sort 
of step-by-step plan based on the 
group-reflective-thinking process. 
These steps are usually outlined 
thus: 

1. A clear statement of the prob- 
lem together with any definition 
needed; 

2. An analysis of the problem, 
including its symptoms, causes, and 
potential future developments; 

3. The suggestion of alternative 
courses of action for the solution 
of the problem; 

4. A reasoned development of 
each suggested course of action to 
reveal its probable effects, both 
good and bad; 

5. A statement of whatever so- 
lution or solutions members of the 
group believe should be adopted. 

In the following plans these steps 
are indicated in questions corre- 
spondingly numbered. 


1. Should a Pastor Be a Judge? 


This episode deals with a pastor’s 
willingness to remarry a divorced 
couple after having turned down 
divorced persons wishing to be 
married to other mates. Have it 
read from Adult Student. 
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1. Ask: What is the precise prob- 
lem here? Is this a fair statement 
of it: Should a minister distinguish 
between remarrying a couple and 
marrying divorced persons to dif- 
ferent mates? Wait to see what the 
group thinks of this statement. 
There may be dissent. If so, ask 
for a better statement. Whatever 
problem statement is adopted by 
the group, give opportunity for 
defining terms. Make sure that 
everyone knows the difference be- 
tween the two kinds of marriage 
involved in the problem. 

2. Ask: Why is this a serious 
problem for the pastor; for the lay 
leader? From what different points 
of view do the pastor and the lay- 
man approach the problem? Note 
the lay leader’s statement: “I do 
know that your ministry is being 
hurt by all this talk” and the pas- 
tor’s rebuttal: “Perhaps that’s 
true, but should I try to quiet the 
talk or uphold an ideal?” Note also 
that in the first paragraph of Ca- 
rothers’ episode it is stated that 
the pastor had had an unusual 
number of requests for weddings 
of divorced persons. Does this fac- 
tor have anything to do with the 
pastor’s decision not to marry di- 
vorced persons except to remarry 
them to each other? 

3. Ask the group: What alterna- 
tives face the pastor? Note that the 
pastor challenges the layman with 
the question “What would you do?” 
Nevertheless, the pastor apparent- 
ly has already made up his mind. 
Does the group agree that it is a 
wise decision in view of all the 
factors in the situation? Why? How 
far is the pastor’s decision based on 
idealism as opposed to expediency? 

4. Suppose the pastor should 
have followed the layman’s advice 
and relaxed his earlier decision 
not to remarry divorced persons 
except to each other. Would he be 
true to the implications of the 
Christian gospel? Why? If he 


sticks to his decision, would he be 
unjust to anybody concerned? 
Would he be hurting the future de- 
velopment and growth of his con- 
gregation? If so, would this sacri- 
fice be in line with the gospel of 
Christ, or would it actually im- 
pede the progress of the gospel in 
the community? Would the fact 
that some other minister or a 
justice of the peace might remarry 
the divorced persons to other mates 
make any difference in the wisdom 
or unwisdom of the pastor’s deci- 
sion? Why? 

5. Let the members take a vote 
on the course the minister adopted 
and the one proposed by the lay 
leader. 


2. When a Father Needs a Friend 


Have the episode read from Adult 
Student. (Or, if you prefer, have 
two members of the group re-enact 
the story through impromptu role 
playing. This would call for ad- 
vance study by the persons playing 
the parts of Max and Ted.) 

1. Ask: What is the problem 
here? Allow time for opinions as 
to the problem involved. Put the 
best of these on the blackboard. 
Here is one suggestion by the 
present writer: Should a father al- 
low his high-school-age son to go 
to a night club with his gang if he 
promises to drink nothing stronger 
than a Coke? If any terms need 
defining, take time for this. 

2. Ask: Why is this a serious 
problem for Max, the father? What 
factors other than the drinking 
that goes on in most night clubs 
seem to bother Max? How does 
Ted’s promise not to drink any- 
thing stronger than Coke affect the 
father’s choice of parental deci- 
sions? Should Max keep in mind 
his son’s desire (perhaps a right) 
to maintain the social approval of 
the crowd he runs with so long as 
he himself does not drink intoxi- 
cants? Also, should he be sym- 
pathetic with his son’s desire not 
to be called a “papa’s boy” for try- 
ing to “direct the gang to some 
other place”? Why? 

3. Two alternatives are suggested 
in the final paragraph. Should the 
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father simply say: “All right, son. 
I trust you. Go ahead” or should 
he try to talk Ted into giving up 
the gang’s proposal? Are there any 
other alternatives? 

4. Suppose Max should give up, 
say that he trusted Ted, and tell 
him to go with the gang. As Ca- 
rothers puts it, “Would that open 
a door he might regret later?” 
Why? Suppose Max should persist 
in trying to persuade Ted to give 
up the gang’s proposal to attend a 
night club. What would be the 
probable consequences of this deci- 
sion? Which decision would be 
more clearly in line with Christian 
principles of conduct and of par- 
enthood? Why? 

5. Call for a show of hands unless 
there is clearly unanimous agree- 
ment on one of the proposed alter- 
natives. Then ask the group to 
keep in mind the upcoming series 
under the general heading “Dis- 
cuss It” and prepare to engage in 
its own discussion of the problems 
brought up from time to time in 
Adult Student with guidance in 
ADULT TEACHER. 

Lynpon B. PHIFER 


Associate Editor, Adult Publications 
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TEACHER 





For the class that wishes to eval- 
uate itself and discuss some of the 
things it can do to become more 
effective, there are some items of 
interest in ADULT TEACHER. 

“Adult Class—An Asset or Li- 
ability?” by John A. Redmond 
(page 1), will give some points to 
consider in evaluating your class. 

“Questionnaire for Adult Class- 
es,” by Alva I. Cox (page 7), can 
be used by individual members to 
evaluate their own contributions. 
You may think of other points to 
add in evaluating your own class. 

The book review on The Dynam- 
ics of Group Discussion, by D. M. 
Hall, should help in discussing the 
methods used in your class. 


“Craftsmanship and Things of the 
Spirit,” by Benson Y. Landis (page 
8), may suggest some practical 
things that your class might be 
doing as well as opening up a 
means for personal expression and 
enrichment. 

Christian Education Week is Sep- 
tember 27 through October 4. The 
two articles beamed at this em- 
phasis may well be used to supple- 
ment the discussion on the effec- 
tiveness of the adult class. Others 
may use these articles as the basis 
of a discussion of how to make 
best use of this special emphasis. 

The first article on Christian 
Education Week is “Can We Reach 
the Unreached Children?” by Ed- 
ward D. Staples (page 6). Will the 
adults accept the responsibility for 
visitation? 

The other article is “When Jesus 
Went to Church,” by R. P. Mar- 
shall (page 13). Do you ‘parents 
take your children to church with 
you? 

The book review of Your Other 
Vocation, by Elton Trueblood, can 
be used as the basis of several 
discussions on accepting respon- 
sibility in church work. It is an 
excellent resource. 

Other articles may be discussed 
by groups interested in them. 

“R.S.V.—Some Basic Questions 
and Answers” (page 16) will give 
some pointers on why the Revised 
Standard Version is receiving such 
wide acceptance and usage. 

“T feared a fear... ,” by Helen L. 
Toner (page 18), may be used to 
discuss the problems of old age, 
poverty, and death. 
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STUDENT 


Additional resources in Adult 
Student include “A Book to Dis- 
cuss” under the heading “On Our 
Nation’s Destiny,” by Woodrow 
Geier. The book is America: 
Whither Bound? by G. Ernest 
Thomas. Mr. Geier suggests ques- 





tions for discussion of Chapter 3 
on armaments, Chapter 4 on pleas- 
ure seeking, and Chapter 6 on the 
waste of natural resources. 

Virginia Stafford’s article “Does 
Your Group Help Persons Grow?” 
would be worthy of a self-analysis 
group discussion. 

Andrew Cecil’s article “No Class 
War” would be pertinent for dis- 
cussion on Labor Sunday or at 
some other time this month. He 
points out that the Christian con- 
cept of a classless society finds near 
realization in America and illus- 
trates his point with a description 
of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion’s “escalator clause” and “prog- 
ress-sharing plan.” 

William Watkins Reid’s_ short 
article “Free Enterprise” may be 
chosen for informal discussion. 
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FOR LIFE 


The Learning for Life discussions 
for this month continue the unit 
which began in July on “Chris- 
tian Concern for World Order,” 
prepared by Walter W. Van Kirk. 
You may start them now, and con- 
tinue the study on through the 
next two months or have extra ses- 
sions of the class to make up the 
time. 

There will be three units next 
quarter. The first is four sessions 
on “Our Social Creed,” prepared 
by Harvey Seifert. In it adults can 
discuss the history of the Method- 
ist Social Creed, including the re- 
visions of 1952, and what it means 
to us as Christians. 

The second unit is four sessions 
on “The Church, Management, and 
Labor.” Kermit Eby wrote this ma- 
terial on why the church is con- 
cerned with industrial relations 
and what we ought to be doing 
about them. 

The last unit, “This Creature 
Man,” by Alva Clark, discusses the 
nature of man, particularly in his 
relation to God, his Creator. 
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® These Westminster Bible maps will help 
bring the lesson to life . . . showing where each 
event happened for a better understanding. 
Order individual maps or a full set for every 
classroom in your Church School. 


Set consists of six full-color maps printed on WP-S4 The Great Empires of Israelite Times 

vellum cloth. Tinned at top and bottom, hang- WP-S5 Palestine During Ministry of Jesus 

ers at top. These maps portray accurately the WP-S6 The Journeys of Paul 

relief and topography of the Holy Land and ad- 

jacent areas. Marginal index. Size, 23 2x30 WP-S6-10T. Complete set of maps. 

inches. Available individually or in sets Shpg. wt., 2 Ibs. 1 oz., $12.50 
each, Shpg. wt., 11 oz., $2.50 WP-S6-58. Complete set of maps with stecl 


WP-S1 The Exodus from Egypt tripod—36-inch movable rod. Bound in metal. 


WP-S2 Palestine During Period of the Judges Shpg. wt., 8 Ibs. 5 oz., $17.50 


& itt j Add state sales tax, if necessary— 
WP-S3 Political History of Israel and Judah ee 


The METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Please order from House serving you 
Baltimore 3 Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 Dallas 1 ; Since 1789 
Detroit 1 Kansas City 6 Nashviile 2 New York 11 = 
Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 


When in Atlanta or Boston, stop in our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 
In Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W. In Boston, 577 Boylston St. 











